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The Platonic Academy of Florence* 


by PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 


INCE the beginnings of its greatness, Florence was a town of mer- 
chants and of craftsmen where the arts, literature, and religious 
devotion were highly cultivated and where the vernacular tongue, 
probably after the French and Provengal model, was used as a literary 
language much earlier than in the rest of Italy, not only in lyrical poetry 
but also in all other branches of literature. The example of Dante alone 
is sufficient to show that the interest in philosophy and theology was 
very much alive in early Florence. Yet the university which was 
founded during the fourteenth century never occupied a predominant 
place in the intellectual life of the city, and hence the learned disciplines 
characteristic of the medieval universities were less strongly represented 
in Florence than in the old university centers. Yet for this very reason, 
Florence was more open and more accessible to intellectual currents of a 
different kind. In the period between Dante and Ficino, the intellectual 
life of Florence was dominated by the civic humanism of such writers as 
Boccaccio, Salutati, Bruni, Marsuppini, and Alberti, that is, by a literary 
culture which had its centers in the chancery of the republic and in the 
private circles of the leading families rather than in the university, al- 
though the latter also played at times its part. This was a literary culture, 
or to use the terms of the period, a rhetorical and poetical culture, as 
well as a classical culture nourished by the study of the ancient Greek 
and Latin authors. It included, to be sure, a good deal of thought on 
problems of the state, of education, and of moral conduct, but it lacked 
a specific interest in metaphysical speculations.! It was only around the 


* This paper was read before the Middle Atlantic Renaissance Conference in Phila- 
delphia on October 29, 1960. A somewhat different version of it appeared in German in 
the series Agora (no. 12, Darmstadt, 1959, pp. 35-47). For more detailed data on the sub- 
ject, see: A. Della Torre, Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze (Florence, 1902); G. 
Saitta, La filosofia di Marsilio Ficino (Messina, 1923, and later editions); P. O. Kristeller, 
The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York, 1943), and Studies in Renaissance Thought 
and Letters (Rome, 1956); Supplementum Ficinianum, ed. P.O. Kristeller (2 vols., Florence, 
1937); R. Marcel, Marsile Ficin (Paris, 1958); A. Chastel, Marsile Ficin et ? Art (Geneva, 
1954); M. Schiavone, Problemi filosofici in Marsilio Ficino (Milan, 1957); Marsilius Ficinus, 
Opera Omnia (Basel, 1576, and Turin, 1959). 

1H. Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance (2 vols., Princeton, 1955); E. 
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middle of the fifteenth century, with the arrival of Johannes Argyropu- 
lus, that this defect began to be felt and at the same time to be corrected. 

It seems significant that it was Alamanno Rinuccini, a pupil of Argy- 
ropulus, who stated in a treatise on education dedicated to his son that 
we must proceed from grammar and rhetoric, where our ancestors 
stopped, towards philosophy. More effectively than by Argyropulus, 
this gap in traditional Florentine culture was filled by Marsilio Ficino 
and his Platonic Academy. We should not interpret this development 
merely as the result of a Medici policy to distract the attention of the 
citizens from the affairs of the state towards metaphysical speculation, 
as has been said a number of times; for Ficino’s influence affected the 
enemies as well as the friends of the Medici. His Platonism, as a meta- 
physics based on reason and on the Platonic tradition, was able to satisfy 
the spiritual needs of those who were accustomed and inclined to hold 
on to Christianity and to the study of the ancients at the same time, and 
who were looking for a new historical and philosophical justification of 
their twofold commitment. This seems to be the reason for Ficino’s 
astonishing success and for the profound change he brought about in the 
general climate and direction of Florentine culture. 

The broader role played by Florentine Platonism in the development 
of European thought as a whole is more difficult to explain. Fashion was 
no doubt a factor. In a period when everybody was disposed to follow 
Florentine models in the arts, in literature, and in scholarship, a philo- 
sophical movement which originated in Florence and was in a way 
linked with Florentine humanism could not fail to hold a good deal of 
attraction for educated persons all over Europe. Yet there was more to 
it than fashion. There was at the time a profound intellectual gap be- 
tween dogmatic theology which had its basis in faith, and Aristotelian 
scholasticism which was then largely limited to logic and physics. This 
gap could not be bridged by a purely literary or scholarly humanism 
but rather by a metaphysical Platonism based on reason and on the most 
respected ancient authorities besides Aristotle. This Platonism did not 
oppose the Christian religion or the Aristotelian science of the time, and 
it did not attempt to replace them. It rather tended to supplement them 
in an area of thought that had been neglected up to that moment but 
now had become increasingly important for a large number of writers, 


Garin, Der italienische Humanismus (Bern, 1947). 
2 A. Rinuccini, Lettere ed Orazioni, ed. V. R. Giustiniani (Florence, 1953). 
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scholars, and thinkers. To this we may add the appeal of a doctrine that 
advocated harmony and tolerance in a period torn by the theological 
conflicts preceding and following the Reformation. 

Marsilio Ficino, the leader of the Florentine Academy, was born in 
1433, the eldest son of a physician. We know little about his youth and 
early studies and have just begun to substitute for the unreliable reports 
of his first biographers the surer testimony of his early writings; we may 
expect further information from a study of the manuscripts copied or 
owned by him during that period.’ He acquired a good knowledge of 
Latin grammar and rhetoric and of the standard Latin authors such as 
Cicero and Vergil. He probably attended courses on Aristotelian physics 
and on medicine at the University of Florence, but we do not know 
whether he obtained a medical degree. He later practised medicine and 
also wrote several works on this subject. His interest in astrology was 
probably linked with his medical training. Those writings of his youth 
that have been preserved disclose a great variety of interests. They in- 
clude treatises on natural philosophy in the scholastic vein, moral trea- 
tises and personal letters in the style of the humanists, and letters and 
sermons in the Tuscan vernacular that seem to be related to the tradi- 
tions of popular religious literature. They all show a marked, though by 
no means exclusive, preference for Platonism, but as yet no direct ac- 
quaintance with its Greek sources. The young author is also familiar 
with St. Augustine and even with Lucretius and with the medieval 
Aristotle and his Arabic commentators. These traits are quite significant 
for a proper understanding of Florentine Platonism. In 1456, at the age 
of twenty-three, Ficino had already composed a lengthy work on 
Platonic philosophy that has not been preserved, and at that time he 
began to study Greek. His first translations from Greek into Latin date 
from the following years. In 1462 Cosimo de’ Medici gave him a house 
in Careggi and commissioned him to translate Plato and the other 
sources of Platonist thought. In 1463 Ficino finished his first translation 
intended for publication, that of the Hermetic Corpus, and it had a 
tremendous success. He then proceeded to translate Plato, beginning 
with ten dialogues which he thought had not been translated before. 
His translation of all dialogues of Plato was finished around 1468. In 
1469 Ficino wrote his famous commentary on Plato’s Symposium, and 


3 H. D. Saffrey, ‘Notes platoniciennes de Marsile Ficin dans un manuscrit de Proclus’, 
Bibliotheque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance, XX1 (1959), 161-184. 
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during the following years, his main philosophical work, the Platonic 
Theology. In 1473 he became a priest, and on that occasion he composed 
his apologetic treatise on the Christian religion. He also began to collect 
his letters, which include many philosophical treatises, and revised his 
Platonic Theology and his translation of Plato, printed, respectively, in 
1482 and 1484. He then attended to the translation of and commentary 
on Plotinus, printed in 1492, wrote his influential treatise on medicine » 
and astrology, De Vita Libri Tres (1489), and finally published his other 
commentaries on Plato (1496), his translations of Jamblichus and other 
Neoplatonic writings (1497), and that of Dionysius the Areopagite 
(1498). He died in 1499. 

He spent the better part of his life under the personal patronage of the 
Medici family, and his political sympathies evidently went with them. 
Yet he was not a man of strong political interests, and since the Valori 
and Soderini were no less his friends and pupils than the Del Nero, he 
did not suffer any personal troubles after the revolution of 1494. He ad- 
mired Savonarola for a short while but had good reasons for deploring 
his political activities after 1494. In his writings, Ficino shows remark- 
able gifts: a thorough knowledge of the Greek language and of ancient 
philosophical literature give to his translations a merit that is still recog- 
nized today. His own philosophical works are also distinguished for the 
clarity and consistency of his basic ideas. His learning included theology, 
medicine, and astrology. He was a practising musician and an expert on 
musical theory, and he knew and loved both Latin and Tuscan poetry 
and literature. He was of small stature and of a melancholy temper, full 
of hypochondria and of superstition. His features are known from a 
medal and a posthumous monument and perhaps best from several 
illuminated manuscripts. He liked intelligent company and was agree- 
able in his conversation, gaining the friendship and admiration not only 
of princes and scholars but also of many businessmen, writers, and 
artists. Thus he became the leader and center of the Platonic Academy. 

The Platonic Academy of Florence was not, as historians formerly 
thought, an organized institution like the academies of the sixteenth 
century, but merely a circle around Ficino, with no common doctrine 
except that of Ficino, and closely linked, but not identical with, the 
circle or court of the Medici. The name ‘Academy’ was merely adopted 
in imitation of Plato’s Academy. The circle included scholars and writ- 
ers who had ideas and interests of their own, sometimes quite different 
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from those of Ficino, as in the case of Pico or Poliziano. Politian, though 
a personal friend of Ficino, was primarily interested in poetry and in 
philology, and his philosophical orientation was Aristotelian rather than 
Platonic. Pico della Mirandola was influenced by Ficino in a number of 
ways, but his background and thought were independent and so was his 
influence. He had a direct contact with the scholastic traditions of Padua 
and Paris, learned Hebrew and Arabic, and studied philosophical and 
cabalistic sources in these languages. He was a bitter opponent of as- 
trology and deeply influenced by Savonarola. Among the members of 
the Academy, Francesco da Diacceto was Ficino’s chief pupil, and later 
he became his successor and formulated his own philosophical doctrine. 
The others did not write much about philosophical topics; most of them 
were poets and men of letters who tended to repeat Ficino’s ideas, such 
as Girolamo Benivieni, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and Cristoforo Landino. 

The chief activities of the Academy were closely linked with Ficino 
himself: improvised conversations with friends or visitors; organized 
banquets and discussions such as the famous celebrations on Plato’s 
birthday; speeches or declamations delivered by Ficino; public courses 
given by Ficino in the church of S. Maria degli Angeli on Plato, on 
Plotinus, on St. Paul; also a certain amount of private instruction, based 
on the reading of Plato and perhaps of other authors. These activities of 
the Academy must be added to the writings and correspondence of 
Ficino and his friends if we wish to understand the vogue and prestige 
attained by the Academy during the more than thirty years of its life 
and in the course of the subsequent centuries. 

In the light of these remarks, we can easily understand that the Pla- 
tonism of Ficino and of his friends was a highly complex and unique 
system of thought that cannot be taken as a mere repetition of the 
thought of Plato or of the ancient Neoplatonists. The basic influence of 
these ancient sources must be supplemented by many ingredients of 
later origin and by the original interests and ideas of Ficino and of Pico. 
We must take into account the Platonism and Augustinianism of the 
Middle Ages and even more the tradition of scholastic Aristotelianism 
that was known to Ficino through many channels and left many traces 
in his terminology and in his method of reasoning. To the humanists of 
the preceding generations Ficino is linked through his Latin style, 
through the tone and purpose of his learned correspondence, through 
his work as a translator and commentator, and even through his tend- 
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ency to worship ancient authorities and to bring about a rebirth of the 
ancient wisdom of Platonism. He is influenced by the Byzantine Plato- 
nism of Gemistus Pletho and his school, and I recently came across a 
translation of Pletho’s commentary on the Chaldaic Oracles which I 
should like to attribute to Ficino.* Certain other features of Ficino’s 
thought and writings are best explained by an influence of the popular 
literature that originated in the lay religious guilds. As to the mystical 
elements of Ficino’s thought, I am inclined to attribute them to Ficino’s 
personal experience and to his reading of the Neoplatonic authors. I see 
no direct evidence for his dependence on medieval mysticism or on 
Nicolaus Cusanus. 

For a brief discussion of Ficino’s philosophical ideas, it seems best to 
begin with his fundamental concept of contemplation. Contemplation 
represents for Ficino a direct spiritual experience to which he refers 
everywhere in his writings. In contemplation, the soul withdraws from 
the body and from all external things into its own self, that is, into its 
own substance, and there it discovers not only its own divinity, but in a 
gradual ascent, the intelligible world, the transcendent ideas, and God 
Himself, their common source and essence. The tone of the numerous 
passages in which Ficino speaks about contemplation shows very clearly 
that it is for him a direct and personal experience. Yet his language and 
terminology also show that he avails himself, with certain Christian and 
personal modifications, of Neoplatonic theories for the interpretation of 
this experience. The withdrawal of consciousness into itself becomes a 
separation of the soul from the body, and the higher vision disclosed to 
the soul in the experience of meditation becomes a knowledge of the in- 
telligible world. Yet since Ficino puts the Christian God in the place of 
Plotinus’ One and Nous, he must depart from Plotinus by identifying 
the ideas with the essence of God. Moreover, following Plotinus and 
Plato’s Phaedo, Ficino treats the contemplative experience not only as 
the basis of metaphysical speculation since it makes us certain of God’s 
existence and of His attributes, of the intelligible world, and of the soul, 
but he also considers it as the only source of a true moral life. Every- 
thing Ficino says about the virtues and other moral phenomena is 
basically a reduction of moral theory to the life of contemplation. Inas- 
much as we withdraw into the inner and spiritual life, we escape from 


* Thope to deal with this translation in a forthcoming article. On Pletho, see F. Masai, 
Pléthon et le platonisme de Mistra (Paris, 1956). 
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vices and from the blows of chance, and our actions from there on are 
dictated by a purified knowledge and conscience. Thus the life of con- 
templation is the goal all human beings must aim at in order to attain 
not only true knowledge but also moral perfection. Hence Ficino’s let- 
ters are full of declamations and exhortations in favor of the inner and 
contemplative life. He assumes the role of the spiritual guide who leads 
his friends and pupils through his Platonist preaching towards the true 
life, that is, to the life of the spirit and of contemplation. 

This central concept of contemplation is also the key to a proper un- 
derstanding of two other theories of Ficino that are probably the most 
famous among his contributions to Renaissance thought: the theory of 
the immortality of the soul and the theory of Platonic love. The per- 
sonal immortality of the soul had been accepted and taught by nearly 
all thinkers of the Platonist and Christian traditions, and hence it is not 
surprising to encounter it in the thought of Florentine Platonism. What 
remains to be explained is the predominant and exceptional role played 
by the doctrine of immortality in this philosophical system. For Ficino, 
immortality is the central dogma of Platonism, and hence it constitutes 
the chief theme of his main work, the Platonic Theology, which has the 
subtitle “On the Immortality of the Souls’. In my opinion, the problem 
of immortality became of such pressing importance within the frame- 
work of Renaissance theology and metaphysics as a result of the indi- 
vidualism of the period, that is, of its tendency to attach very great im- 
portance to the concrete and individual qualities and experiences of each 
human being, a tendency which we encounter in all humanists of the 
period and which finds its culminating expression in Montaigne. Only 
in the sixteenth century, and precisely at the Lateran Council of 1512, 
was the immortality of the soul (as distinct from the resurrection of the 
body) officially proclaimed as a Catholic dogma, and around the same 
time the discussion of this problem that centered around the famous 
treatise of Pomponazzi attracted general attention. All this we must take 
into account if we wish to understand the importance of the problem of 
immortality in Ficino’s thought. Yet there are also deeper reasons for 
this importance that are directly related to his basic concept of contem- 
plation. Inner experience or contemplation is for him a gradual ascent of 
the soul towards a highest goal, the direct knowledge of God. In accord- 
ance with the Neoplatonic tradition, Ficino admits that this highest goal 
may be attained for a short while by a few wise men during their earthly 
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life. Yet since this direct knowledge of God is proposed as the highest 
goal for all human beings and since it is the goal of all our spiritual 
efforts, it is not sufficient to think that this goal may be attained by a few 
persons for a few rare and fleeting moments. If the ideal of the contem- 
plative life is to be recognized as a valid ideal for all men, we must 
postulate a future life in which the vision and enjoyment of God, that is, 
the highest goal of contemplation, will actually be attained by a large 
number of persons and in a continuous and permanent fashion. This is 
exactly one of the most frequent and most forceful arguments proposed 
by Ficino for the immortality of the soul. Since this argument is closely 
related to the center of his philosophical thought, I am inclined to con- 
sider it as decisive. 

The theory of Platonic love to which I should now like to turn our 
attention has a famous and at the same time a ridiculous ring, as happens 
when an idea becomes fashionable and finally through constant repeti- 
tion empty and superficial. In this case, the original idea is far more 
serious. Ficino was the first to use the terms ‘Platonic’ or ‘Socratic’ love, 
and in doing so, he merely thought of the love theory found in Plato’s 
Symposium and Phaedrus as he understood it. More frequently Ficino 
speaks of divine love, which he tends to identify with Christian charitas 
and with friendship. For him, this divine love is not a sublimated form 
of sexual love (although he is very far from condemning sexual love as 
such). It is rather a spiritual bond between two persons who both par- 
ticipate in the contemplative life. For each of them, this life is a personal 
and individual experience, yet there is a natural community and friend- 
ship between those who pursue this ideal. Thus Ficino could say that 
friendship was the bond that linked the members of his Academy with 
each other, or that a true friendship always required three partners, two 
friends and God, the common ground of their friendship. It is necessary 
to remember the notion of the contemplative life in order to understand 
this interpretation of love and friendship. On the other hand, the soli- 
tary experience of the contemplative life acquires for Ficino and his 
friends, through the theory of divine love, a human and social signifi- 
cance which it would otherwise have lacked. 

Having spoken of Ficino’s metaphysics and of his ethics, we may turn 
to his cosmology. Here we must limit ourselves to a brief mention of 
what seems to be the most interesting and original aspect of it, his con- 
cept of the unity of the world. Ficino inherited from Neoplatonic and 
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medieval thought a hierarchical view of the universe in which each be- 
ing occupies a determined place and degree. Yet the view that all things 
coexist, as it were, in a universal hierarchy does not seem to satisfy him. 
He demands that they should also be connected by mutual links. Hence 
he emphasizes the principle of continuity and postulates everywhere the 
existence of intermediary beings which will bridge the gaps in the lad- 
der of things. Yet in order to give the world a more intimate unity, he 
also postulates a more active and dynamic kind of relationship. Thus he 
assigns a special role in the world to knowledge and love and to the soul 
that possesses them. By thinking and loving an object, the soul estab- 
lishes a kind of unity with it, and in a sense acts upon it and transforms 
it. In hiscommentary on the Symposium, following Plato and the pseudo- 
Dionysius, Ficino treats love as a cosmological principle of the unity of 
things, as a vinculum mundi, and in the Platonic Theology the same role is 
assigned to the rational soul. Through its intermediary qualities, the 
soul is the link between the intelligible and the corporeal world, and 
through its ability to think and to love all things the soul is also the 
active center, the link and bond of the universe. In this manner Ficino 
gives a metaphysical basis to the doctrine of the excellence and dignity 
of man that had been dear to the earlier humanists and was so close to 
their cultural and educational program, the studia humanitatis. For Fi- 
cino, man is identical with his rational soul, and his excellence consists in 
the role played by this soul as the center and bond of the universe, in its 
infinite capacity of thinking and willing, knowing and loving, of iden- 
tifying itself with all other things. This important idea received a further 
development by Pico in his famous oration. For him, man and his soul 
are no longer a part, even a privileged central part, of the universal 
hierarchy; man is now outside the hierarchy, he is a world for himself 
and has no fixed place in the order of things but rather determines his 
place and nature through his own individual choice, since he is able to 
live all lives, those of the animals as well as those of the angels and even 
of God. 

Another characteristic trait of Florentine Platonism seems to be its 
historical view of philosophy and religion. For Ficino, his work as a 
translator and commentator of Plato and Plotinus, and even as a Plato- 
nist philosopher, was justified by his conception of the history of human 
thought. On the one hand, there was the Hebrew and Christian religious 
tradition which had its basis in Scripture and faith and which for him 
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was true beyond any shadow of doubt. On the other hand, there was 
the tradition of Platonic philosophy, which was equally true and in 
basic agreement with faith but had its basis in reason and in the authority 
of the ancient philosophers. In Ficino’s view, this latter tradition did not 
merely begin with Plato or Socrates, from whom the thought of all 
Platonist philosophers down to himself was derived. There also existed, 
long before Plato, an ancient pagan philosophy and theology represented - 
by the teachings and writings of Hermes Trismegistus, Zoroaster, 
Orpheus, and Pythagoras. The Hermetic writings, the Chaldaic Oracles, 
the Orphic hymns, the golden words and symbols of Pythagoras, writ- 
ings which modern scholars consider as apocryphal products of late an- 
tiquity, were for Ficino, for his contemporaries and successors the au- 
thentic witnesses of an ancient wisdom that was prior to Plato himself, 
though in basic agreement with him. Thus there was a pagan tradition 
that was as old as the Hebrew Scripture. Ficino had borrowed elements 
of this notion of a pagan theological tradition from Proclus and from 
Pletho. Yet whereas Proclus had ignored the Biblical tradition and 
Pletho kept the two traditions apart, if he had not actually opposed 
them to each other, Ficino insisted on their basic harmony. Thus it was 
easy to arrive at the notion of a philosophia perennis, a concept actually 
formulated by a Platonizing Catholic theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Augustinus Steuchus. Against the background of this doctrine, we 
can better understand the frequent and almost excessive use of quota- 
tions and of allegories in the writings of Ficino and of his school. The 
quotations represent the authorities, the testimonies from tradition that 
serve to confirm a proposed opinion, and it is often necessary to inter- 
pret them in a tendentious and arbitrary fashion in order to discover in 
them the meaning that one wishes to derive from them. In his use of 
allegories, Ficino followed the model of the Neoplatonists and of other 
ancient authors when he attributed to the classical myths some deep 
philosophical or theological meaning. In this view, the myths when 
properly interpreted form a part of pagan theology and hence add their 
support to philosophical truth. Thus Pico della Mirandola could formu- 
late the program of a poetic theology, although he was prevented by his 
early death from carrying it out. In the writings of Ficino, the quota- 
tions and allegories are an impressive ornament, and they contribute 
much to the lively style and color of his pages, yet I do not think that 
they constitute the substance or structure of his thought. We should not 
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detach them from their context, or try to read and interpret them for 
their own sake, as several scholars have recently tried to do, but rather 
in terms of those abstract propositions which they are intended to sus- 
tain or to illustrate, frequently in a quite complicated and unconvincing 
manner. 

The agreement between religion and philosophy, that is, between 
Christian religion and Platonic philosophy, passes in Ficino’s thought 
into a more general concept of natural religion. There are certain ele- 
ments of religion which each human being knows and accepts through 
natural reason and which are common to all peoples and to all particular 
religions. Ficino evidently thinks of the existence of God and of the 
divinity and immortality of the soul, and he asserts that this religion is 
natural for man and that it is found in varied and often distorted forms 
in the beliefs of all men. Pico went again one step further than his older 
friend. For him, truth is not found only in the Christian religion and in 
Platonic philosophy. When he proposed his 900 theses, the theses them- 
selves and the speech that was to precede the disputation express the idea 
that there are particular truths in all religions and in all philosophies, also 
in the Greek, Arabic, and Latin Aristotelians, and in the Jewish Cabala. 
Thanks to Pico’s influence, the Cabala was often added to Platonic, 
Pythagorean, Chaldaic, and Egyptian sources in a kind of universal 
syncretism. In spite of its fantastic aspects, this Platonist or pseudo- 
Platonist syncretism represented in the sixteenth century the most im- 
portant and substantial body of philosophical sources and ideas other 
than those of Aristotelianism, and it has been shown that this syncretism 
had its share in preparing the way for later deism and for the modern 
idea of religious tolerance. 

After having mentioned a few of the leading ideas of Ficino and Pico, 
we may try to describe the historical position of the Platonic Academy 
of Florence. It is no exaggeration to state that Ficino and his circle dom- 
inated Florentine intellectual life during those decades that go from the 
death of Cosimo de’ Medici in 1464 to the revolution of 1494, although 
some important figures such as Alamanno Rinuccini managed to evade 
their influence or even tried to oppose it, as was the case with the poet 
Pulci. Yet the role of the Academy was not limited to Florence. Through 
visits and through correspondence and through the numerous copies 
and printed editions of Ficino’s writings, these ideas spread rather 
rapidly through the rest of Italy and of Europe. Ficino had his friends 
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and correspondents in Rome and Venice, in Bologna and Ferrara, in 
France and Germany, in Poland and Hungary, and the traces of his in- 
fluence appear also in the Low Countries, in Spain, in England, and in 
Bohemia. 

Florentine Platonism was thus a considerable intellectual force, and 
its influence continued to be strong throughout the sixteenth century. 
This influence was not as broad as is often believed nor linked with the 
institutional traditions of schools or universities as was the influence of 
Aristotelianism or of literary humanism. Yet the influence of Platonism 
was based on individual appeal, and it was thus even deeper, especially 
since it affected a number of the most important thinkers and writers, 
including some that are not usually labeled as Platonists, such as Bruno, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Descartes. 

With the seventeenth century, after Galileo and Descartes, a new 
epoch began for European philosophy and science. The speculative cos- 
mology of the Renaissance was no longer possible within the framework 
of a natural science based on experiments and on mathematics. The in- 
fluence of Platonism persisted, however, in metaphysics and in episte- 
mology, and it even came to new life in the Cambridge Platonists. 
Moreover, the authority of Plato remained great, and as late as the 
eighteenth century we find many theories associated with the name and 
prestige of Plato that actually belong to his Florentine translator and 
commentator. With the nineteenth century, Renaissance Platonism 
loses even this anonymous or pseudonymous influence, after historical 
and philological criticism had begun to make a rigorous (and sometimes 
too rigorous) distinction between the genuine thought of Plato and that 
of his successors and commentators in late antiquity and during the 
Renaissance. Thus the direct role of Florentine Platonism as a spiritual 
force had come to an end. 

Yet at the same time when the ideas of Florentine Platonism have 
ceased to influence us in their original and literal form, we have begun 
to understand and appreciate them in their true historical significance. 
If we wish to understand the notable difference which separates the 
philosophical and scientific thought of Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes 
from that of St. Thomas Aquinas or of Duns Scotus, we must study the 
thought of the two or three intervening centuries, and Florentine Plato- 
nism will occupy an important place alongside the other philosophical 
and intellectual currents of its time. If we wish to describe the compli- 
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cated physiognomy of the Renaissance period in all of its facets, we 
must study not only its political and economic history, its theology, its 
literature and art but also its philosophical and scientific thought and 
try to find in it the counterparts, sources, or repercussions of those traits 
which we notice in the other aspects of this period, and Platonism will 
again occupy a rather significant place. If we try to trace the cultural 
history of Florence, the capital of the Renaissance, we shall recognize 
that besides the great Florentine thinkers who were poets or statesmen, 
artists or scientists, Ficino must be considered the greatest Florentine 
philosopher and metaphysician in the narrow and proper sense of the 
word and that he was worthy of his great and beautiful city through the 
richness and depth of his thought as well as through the vast extent of 
his influence in space and in time. Finally, if we are inclined to consider 
the history of Platonism in the West as a kind of philosophia perennis 
(and I must confess that I share this inclination), we shall have to admit 
that the Florentine Platonism of the Renaissance, with all its defects and 
weaknesses, represents one of the most important and most interesting 


phases in the history of this philosophical tradition. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Spenser, Shakespeare, Honor, and Worship 
by WILLIAM A. RINGLER, JR. 


N his letter to Harvey from Leicester House on October 5, 1579, 
Spenser said he hoped to be employed by a ‘Lorde’, evidently the 
Earl of Leicester, and intended to devote his time ‘to his Honours serv- 
ice’; and he further reported that ‘gentle M. Sidney, I thanke his good 
Worship’, had asked for news of Harvey. In a second letter ten days 
later he said he would follow Harvey’s advice to publish various of his 
writings but was in doubt about their dedication. One work, evidently 
the Shepheardes Calender, seemed to him ‘too base for his excellent Lord- 
ship’. He noted that Gosson had been scorned for dedicating his Schoole 
of Abuse to Master Sidney, from which he concluded: ‘Suche follie is it, 
not to regarde aforehand the inclination and qualitie of him, to whome 
wee dedicate oure Bookes. Suche mighte I happily incurre, entituling 
My Slomber, and the other Pamphlets, unto his honor [i.e., Leicester]. I 
meant them rather to Maister Dyer.’ 
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When the Shepheardes Calender was published some two months later 
it was dedicated, not to the Earl of Leicester, but to his nephew ‘the 
Noble and Vertuous Gentleman most worthy of all titles both of learn- 
ing and chevalrie M. Philip Sidney’. However, traces of Spenser’s origi- 
nal intention to dedicate his work to Leicester remain in the lines “To 
His Booke’ on the reverse of the title page: 


Goe little booke: thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent: 
To him that is the president 

Of noblesse and of chevalree, . . . 
And when his honor has thee redde, 
Crave pardon for my hardyhedde. 


As printed in the Calender these lines of course apply to Sidney; but that 
they were originally composed with the Earl of Leicester in mind is 
shown by the phrase, ‘when his honor has thee redde’. The Elizabethans 
were punctilious in their use of terms of address and used ‘his honor’ 
only when referring to a nobleman or person of equivalent dignity, 
‘his worship’ when referring to a knight or a gentleman. Sidney was in- 
variably addressed, by Spenser and by others, as ‘your worship’, never 
as ‘your honor’. Simon Robson, for example, nicely preserved the dis- 
tinction in his triple dedication of The Choise of Change, “To the Right 
Honorable Sir Henry Herbert, Knight of the most Noble order of the 
Garter . . . and Earle of Pembrocke, the right worshipfull Sir Philip 
Sidney Knight, with the right worthy Gentleman M. Robert Sidney 
Esquire’, which he subscribed “Your Honor and Worships to com- 
maund’. 

The distinction between ‘honor’ and ‘worship’ as forms of address 
reinforces the evidence of the printed correspondence that earlier in 
1579 Spenser intended to dedicate his Calender to the Earl of Leicester, 
but that sometime after the middle of October he changed the dedica- 
tion to Sidney. It also provides another example of the imperfectly 
made last-minute revisions of the text. Before publication Spenser must 
have revised E. K.’s prefatory epistle of April 10, 1579, which as printed 
said that the author had dedicated the work to ‘the right worshipfull 
Ma. Phi. Sidney’, but which originally must have read ‘the right honor- 
able Earl of Leicester’. However, he failed to revise the lines ‘To His 
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Booke’, and allowed the phrase ‘his honos’ to stand when it should have 
been changed to ‘his worship’. 

Biographers of Shakespeare should also take note of this distinction in 
terms of address, a distinction which was scrupulously observed in 
Elizabethan times, but which in later centuries became confused and is 
only imperfectly recorded in the OED. When in 1592 Henry Chettle, 
in apparent reference to Shakespeare, wrote that ‘divers of worship have 
reported his uprightnes of dealing . . . and his facetious grace in writ- 
ting’, he was clearly referring to the reports of gentlemen only, and not, 
as Dover Wilson would have us believe, to noblemen like Southamp- 
ton, Essex, and Strange, who were persons of honor. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


Jodelle’s ‘Eugene, ou La Rencontre’ Again 
by VICTOR E. GRAHAM 


MOST intriguing problem in the history of the French theatre of 

the sixteenth century concerns Jodelle’s lost comedy La Rencontre. 
In the eighteenth-century Histoire du thédtre francais by Claude and Fran- 
cois Parfaict, Jodelle’s one extant comedy is listed as Eugene, ou La Ren- 
contre. This double title, accepted also by the Chevalier de Mouhy and 
some later literary historians, does not square with a very explicit para- 
graph in Estienne Pasquier’s Recherches de la France vu, v1: 


Il [Jodelle] fit deux Tragedies . . . et deux comedies, la Rencontre et l’Eugene. La 
Rencontre ainsi appellée, parce qu’au gros de la meslange, tous les personnages s’es- 
toient trouvez pesle-mesle casuellement dedans une maison; fuzeau qui fut fort bien 
par luy demeslé par la closture du jeu. Ceste Comedie, et la Cleopatre furent representées 
devant le Roy Henry 4 Paris en l’Hostel de Reims, avec un grand applaudissement de 
toute la compagnie: Et depuis encores au College de Boncourt, ott toutes les fenestres 
estoient tapissées d’une infinité de personnages d’honneur, et la Cour si pleine d’escoli- 
ers que les portes du College en regorgeoeint. Je le dis comme celuy qui y estois present, 
avec le grand Tornebus en une mesme chambre. 


Lanson, in trying to reconcile divergent evidence, advanced the hy- 
pothesis that Eugéne was written first in a period of four days (as we are 
told by Charles de La Motte) for presentation before Henri just back 
from a lengthy campaign in Germany. Then La Rencontre was composed 
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and played with Cléopdtre in the first instance at the Hétel de Reims and 
afterwards at the Collége de Boncour." 

Banachévitch objected that the prologue of Eugene was scarcely ap- 
propriate for recitation before the king. He concluded after a careful 
study of parts of it that Eugéne must certainly have been written before 
Cléopdtre but he would see the play presented in some college other 
than the Collége de Boncour and not before the king at all.’ 

Leaving aside both these hypotheses, for which, so far, no supporting 
evidence has been found, let us consider briefly the curious decision of 
the Fréres Parfaict to give to Eugene the subtitle La Rencontre even though 
they quoted Pasquier’s contradictory comments. Can this action be 
justified in any way except that the play La Rencontre does not appar- 
ently exist? 

The action of the play we know revolves around the abbott Eugéne, 
who, by pretending that his mistress Alix is his cousin, has married her 
to a rather simple fellow named Guillaume so that he may freely visit - 
her without scandal. He tells his Chaplain that at their clandestine meet- 
ings, if Guillaume is not home she greets him with “Bonjour, mon 
Tout’. If he is there, she says, ‘Bonjour, mon cousin’. Guillaume is com- 
pletely deceived and in I, iti expresses himself thus: 


Hé Dieu quelle heureuse fortune 
M’eust esté plus heureuse qu’une, 
Ou quelle plus douce rencontre 

En toute la terre se monstre, 

Que celle 14 qu’ores j’ay faite 

De ceste femme tant parfaite, 

A qui Dieu m’a joint pour ma vie? 


This providential rencontre is basic to the play. The arrangement is 
threatened briefly but at the end is happily perpetuated for the benefit of 
Eugéne and his mistress. 

Problems arise when a gentleman soldier named Florimond comes 
back from the wars. Florimond was formerly interested in Eugéne’s 
sister Héléne, but when she remained aloof he transferred his affections 


1 Gustave Lanson, ‘Etudes sur les origines de la tragédie classique en France’, Revue 
@ Histoire Littéraire de la France, x (1903), 186-190. 


2 Nicolas Banachévitch, ‘Quelle est la premiére piéce représentée de Jodelle?? RHLF, 
XXXII (1926), 84-86. 
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to Alix, whom he now seeks to rejoin. He has charged his man Arnault 
to meet him and arrange a rendezvous with Alix. In ny, ii, Arnault is 
spared the trouble of hunting for his master, whom he meets on the 
street. He exclaims: 


Mais, 6 fort heureuse rencontre! 
Je le voy, je vais 4 l’encontre, 
Peine n’auray de le chercher. 


Héléne meanwhile has learned that Florimond is back from Germany 
and she fears what will happen when he learns that Alix did not remain 
faithful to him. Héléne is really quite fond of Florimond and she is 
anxious to explain everything to her brother Eugéne, whom she loves 
dearly. She too is spared the bother of looking for him and in n, iii, we 
have another lucky chance meeting: 


Ho ho anda, je le voy bien: 
La rencontre est tout 4 propos. 


Unfortunately, before Eugéne has time to act, Arnault accuses Alix 
and threatens revenge on the part of Florimond, whose furniture is in 
the house where she is living with Guillaume. The moneylender Mat- 
thieu is also pursuing Guillaume trying to collect debts owed to him. 
All these disagreeable complications distress the unfortunate Alix. 

In the last act, everything is resolved when Héléne agrees to accept 
Florimond, whom she had previously spurned. Florimond is delighted. 
Eugéne then pays Guillaume’s debts on the understanding that he will 
be free to enjoy Alix’s favors whenever he wishes. This is quite accept- 
able to Guillaume and the broker Matthieu is happy to receive his 
money. In this final scene all the characters except an unimportant valet 
come together in one gay rencontre: Alix, the Abbott and his Chaplain, 
Florimond and his man Arnault, Héléne, Guillaume, and Matthieu. 

From this rather brief summary, it seems evident that it is not com- 
pletely irrational to suggest that La Rencontre could fit as a possible sub- 
title for the play Ewgéene. The plot is based on the situation resulting 
from Eugéne’s desire to meet his mistress freely. There are various un- 
expected meetings during the course of the action which anticipate the 
final one involving all the main characters and reconciling their diff- 
culties. 

In his description of La Rencontre, Pasquier had written that the play’s 
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title resulted from the fact that ‘au gros de la meslange, tous les per- 
sonnages sestoient trouvez pesle-mesle casuellement dedans une mai- 
son, fuzeau qui fut fort bien par luy [Jodelle] demeslé par la closture du 
jeu.’ This obviously does not fit the plot of Eugene, but it is worth noting 
that the eight principal characters do come together pesle-mesle casuelle- 
ment dedans une maison in the last act and that the fuzeau . . . fut fort bien 
. .. demeslé par la closture du jeu. Is it possible that La Rencontre was a re- 
vision of Eugene (or vice-versa) or that in Pasquier’s memory of the 
play the incident which stood out in his mind and which he made cen- 
tral was the meeting of all the characters and the ingenious resolution of 
the plot? Knowing what tricks memory can play after a period of years, 
is it quite impossible that he might be describing the play we know? 

Lanson in the article quoted drew attention to the fact that Pasquier 
only insists on the second representation of La Rencontre which he says 
he saw with Turnébe. If he had heard about a play called Eugeéne, it 
would be natural for him to think there were two comedies, even if 
they were the same play or one a revision of the other. 

There are several puzzling lines in the prologue of Eugéne in addition 
to those studied by Lanson and Banachévitch. The poet, it is said, in re- 
viving the comic genre which some feel unworthy of serious attention: 


Sans que quelqu’un ait encore esprouvé 

Ce que tant bon jadis on a trouvé, 

A bien voulu dépendre ceste peine 

Pour vous donner sa Comedie Eugene: 

A qui ce nom pour ceste cause il donne, 
Eugene en est principale personne. 


One might well ask why this insistence on the title unless there were 
some confusion. If the Prologue were written for the first presentation, 
as Banachévitch suggests, the last two lines would be unnecessary. If, 
however, the play were earlier known as La Rencontre, or if the play we 
have were a revision of La Rencontre to which the author wished to give 
the title Eugene, then there would be some justification for the emphasis 
on the new title and the subsequent confusion between the two. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Reviews 


B. L. Ullman. The Origin and Development of Humanistic Script. Roma: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1960. 146 pp. 42 plates. Lire 4,000. 

Our manuals of Latin palaeography usually conduct us as far as the 
Gothic and Bastard hands of the late Middle Ages and then, with an al- 
most audible sigh of relief, bid us adieu. Our guides can allege various 
reasons to justify their precipitate retreat—they have taken us through 
the periods in which most of the manuscripts necessary for the establish- 
ment of classical texts were written; the distinctive writing of the early 
Renaissance was modeled on the Carolingian minuscules, which the 
humanists called litterae antiquae; and, in any case, the humanistic book- 
hands are so clear that one need not be a palaeographer to read them 
with ease—but they usually claim to have conducted us to the begin- 
nings of printing, because Gutenberg’s types reproduced the German 
Gothic of the fifteenth century. That is true—and sadly misleading. 

Gutenberg’s types were the antecedents of the style of printed charac- 
ters called Fraktur, which is so unpleasant to all but German eyes. The 
typography of most of the Western world is derived from types that 
were cut in Italy to reproduce the humanistic book-hands. This fact is 
obscured by the typographical terminology of most languages, but the 
original distinction is preserved in German, in which Antiqua designates 
the style of character that we call roman and Antiqua-Kursiv, the parallel 
style that we call italic. 

Styles of formal writing, no less than styles of painting and sculpture, 
reflect the informing spirit of a culture. The humanistic script is the true 
style of the Renaissance, and I should go so far as to urge every student 
of that cultural revolution to meditate over a few good examples, such 
as codex Riccardianus $04, a collection of Cicero’s philosophical works 
copied by Poggio Bracciolini about 1426. It is truly simplex munditiis. 
There is no gilt, no polychrome, no miniatures, no floral border: the 
fine parchment, with its ample and well-proportioned margins, bears 
only a text written with elegant clarity and regularity in well-spaced 
lines; titles are in capitals of moderate size that imitate good Roman in- 
scriptions; and the initials are simple capitals drawn in a chaste and sub- 
dued blue. This style suggests what I regard as a valid generalization 
about the Renaissance: that humanism is a striving for classical clarity 
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and elegance and is therefore the truly creative force of the Renaissance, 
although in literature, art, and philosophy it is often visibly in conflict 
with forces that survived from the Middle Ages and were to become 
again dominant in the baroque and in romanticism. 

Professor Ullman, whose Ancient Writing and Its Influence (New York, 
1932) incidentally demonstrates the relation of palaeography to cultural 
history, is the first scholar to accord to the humanistic scripts the critical 
study that was previously reserved for earlier hands. His preliminary 
work in this field appeared fairly early in a career of prolific, wide- 
ranging, impeccable, and exemplary scholarship that has now extended 
over more than half a century. One consequence of his work may be 
seen in Giorgio Cencetti’s Lineamenti di storia della scrittura latina (Bo- 
logna, Patron, [1954]), which is, I believe, the first manual to take ade- 
quate notice of the humanistic hands and accord them a due proportion 
of space, although its general usefulness is restricted by a perverse failure 
to give specimens of the actual writing of any period. 

In the present work, Professor Ullman, who provides us with seventy 
clear photographic reproductions, illustrates the development of the 
humanistic script and determines its origins. The first man to complain 
of the ornate illegibility of Gothic and Bastard hands was, appropriately, 
the man who is generally recognized as the first humanist, Petrarch. 
What appears to be a kind of experimental revival of Carolingian forms 
has been identified by Professor Ullman as the work of Coluccio Salu- 
tati. The first practitioner of the new style was Coluccio’s protégé, 
Poggio, who also trained professional scribes so well that some of their 
work is scarcely distinguishable from his own. His is the vertical style 
that is the prototype of what we call roman; at the same time another 
Florentine, the famous collector of manuscripts, Niccolé Niccoli, used 
the inclined minuscules that gave us our italics. 

The new style, which, as Professor Ullman has shown, was intro- 
duced by Poggio in 1402, spread rapidly from Florence to other centers 
of humanism, almost moving in step with the new learning. Although 
ability to write an elegant book-hand was for more than a century re- 
garded as an accomplishment worthy of a scholar, much of the work 
was, of course, done by professional scribes whose names have no place 
in the annals of literature and scholarship. Professor Ullman identifies 
some of the early scribes and catalogs the known examples of their 
work. 
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A certain mystery surrounds one of these scribes, Ioannes Arretinus, 
of whom we know only that dated codices signed by him fall in the 
period 1410-1417, that in one colophon he describes himself as ‘Iohannes 
origine Florentinus . . . qui Arretinus dicor’, and that he is not to be con- 
fused with either the Ioannes Arretinus (+1438) who was private secre- 
tary to Filippo Maria Visconti and himself a noted collector of books or 
the more famous Ioannes Arretinus (Tortelli, 14002-1466), the lexi- 
cographer who was librarian of the Vatican under Nicholas v. Our 
scribe must have been a man of some little learning, for his colophons 
do not show the gross errors that appear in the subscriptions of some 
mere calligraphers, such as the later Gherardus Cerasius, who, although 
a notarius, perpetrates such absurdities as ‘scriptus manu mei’ and ‘de 
mense Maii’. 

T note that the catalogued work of this scribe was all done at Flor- 
ence, with the exception of one codex, Laurentianus Lxxrx.11, which 
Professor Ullman describes as ‘not as well written’ as others, and which 
bears the colophon IOANNES ARRETINVS ABSOLVIT VENETUS II] KALENDAS 
SEPTEMBRES. Some years ago I persuaded myself that this Laurentian 
manuscript (which contains Leonardo Bruni’s translation of the Nico- 
machean Ethics and cannot, therefore, be earlier than 1417, and probably 
is not earlier than 1419; see Hans Baron, The Crisis of the Early Italian 
Renaissance [Princeton, 1955], pp. 356, 612) was, despite certain differ- 
ences in script, written by the scribe who produced Vaticanus Latinus 
3237, which bears the subscription IOANNES ARRETINVS ABSOLVIT VIII KAL. 
IANVAR. MCCCCXXII SALVATORIS ANNO VENETUS; and I accepted (as does 
Professor Ullman, p. 95, n. 6) Mancini’s identification of this latter 
scribe as Tortelli. Now, however, given certain biographical difficulties 
(which I mentioned briefly in “Giovanni Tortelli’, Studies Presented to 
David Moore Robinson [St. Louis, 1951-53], 0, 1259, nn. $, 6), I find my- 
self wondering whether the later career of the Florentine scribe has be- 
come tangled with the early career of the Vatican librarian, or whether 
there was a fourth literate John from Arezzo wandering about Italy in 
the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The identification of unsigned writing in the age of humanism often 
presents problems of extreme delicacy and subtlety. Each man, of 
course, wrote in a variety of hands, which might range from an almost 
illegible cursive scrawl in personal memoranda to painstaking calligra- 
phy for copying venerated texts. Early in the fifteenth century many 
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men had two formal book-hands, Gothic and humanistic; throughout 
the century many men used both the vertical and slanted forms of the 
litterae antiquae, particularly since the latter normally required less care 
and precision than the former; and marginal annotations were often 
written in a hand that differed in style as well as size from the accom- 
panying text. And, to complicate matters even more, the humanists 
were given to a kind of experimentation. Pontanus, for example, ad- 
mired the forms of r and e in the old Beneventan script, and incorpo- 
rated them in his book-hand for a few months in 1460, during which he 
produced a copy of minor works of Tacitus and Suetonius that modern 
editors, including one of the foremost American palaeographers, have — 
misinterpreted because they believed that, despite the signature, the 
copy could not have been made by Pontanus. Professor Ullman recog- 
nized the hand of Pontanus, despite the strikingly different forms of r 
and e, as long ago as 1913 and recently proved the identification in what 
is one of the most impressive demonstrations of palaeographic acumen 
in the whole history of scholarship (Italia medioevale e umanistica, 
[1959], 309-335). 

The Origin and Development of Humanistic Script is a pioneer and fun- 
damental work of scholarship. It is—ifI may be permitted to use literally 
a word so often abused by reviewers—indispensable to everyone who | 
has to do with fifteenth-century manuscripts or the origins of the mod- 
ern book. And, as I have suggested above, its wider implications make 
no small contribution to our understanding of the Renaissance itself. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Revilo P. Oliver 


Vsevolod Slessarev. Prester John. The Letter and the Legend. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press [London: Oxford; Toronto: Thomas 
Allen], 1959. 127 pp. $6. 

As the author tells us in the preface, he originally intended to publish 
a facsimile of a French version of the ‘Prester John Letter’, preserved in 
the James Ford Bell Collection of the University of Minnesota Library, 
together with an English translation and ‘a brief introduction’, no 
more. Those familiar with the intricacies of the geographical and his- 
torical mythology of the later Middle Ages will hardly be surprised 
that, in the hands of a conscientious scholar, the ‘brief introduction’ has 
grown to the proportions of a major monograph. Let us add at once 
that Dr. Slessarev’s study contributes an extremely useful discussion of 
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the problem to the already voluminous and steadily increasing litera- 
ture on the legend of Prester John. Its chief distinctions are in the careful 
and extensive survey of the various elements of which the legend was 
composed as well as in the equally careful critical survey of the existing 
literature. It is due to both these features that Dr. Slessarev’s study can 
serve as a valuable guide for the student of related fields who does not 
happen to be a specialist in the complexities of the ‘Prester John’ legend. 
But it is in the nature of this immensely intricate legend and its role in 
Western European intellectual history from the twelfth century to the 
age of the discoveries that even the most careful discussion cannot hope 
to ‘end all discussion’ or in other words to ‘solve’ the Prester John prob- 
lem in all its implications and aspects once and for all. 

Like any serious inquiry into this field, the study opens up almost as 
many new questions as it tries to answer (and the author, one may as- 
sume, would be the last to be surprised about this result). The life of a 
medieval legend, with its characteristic mixture of rank fantasy and 
occasional fact, is peculiarly resistant to rational analysis, unless it is 
treated as a unique type of evidence in the history of ideas (such as was 
done, most ingeniously, by Leonardo Olschki in his “Storia letteraria 
delle scoperte geografiche’ with regard to the earthly paradise myth and 
its effects). It is to Slessarev’s credit that, relying on internal criticism anda 
tireless investigation of the related legendary traditions and, on occasion, 
the underlying historical realities, he has achieved the limits of a tersely 
‘rational’ treatment. While abstaining from any attempt to evaluate the 
Prester John legend in a larger intellectual context, he has strung to- 
gether enough consistent evidence to make possible such an evaluation 
—in fact, to make certain more far-reaching conclusions almost inevi- 
table. 

Tracing the life of the Prester John legend from its introduction into 
Western Europe through Hugh of Jabala in 1145 (and its recording by 
Otto of Freising), through numerous translations to the printed French 
and English versions of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the 
author demonstrates the gradual intermingling of the ‘Prester John’ 
with the older ‘Apostle Thomas’ legend. He sees the common origin of 
both in early Near Eastern, Syrian martyrology and shows how the 
characteristic blending of the two figures or aspects, the warrior-king 
and the ‘priest’, might easily have originated in that tradition. What is 
more, he offers substantial evidence for additional mingling with other 
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legends such as the ‘earthly paradise’ and the “Great Khan’ (both power- 
ful influences upon the thought of the age of discoveries). The pervad- 
ing influence of the Alexandrian romances is also demonstrated con- 
vincingly again and again, as is the geographic mobility of the whole 
complex of legends traveling under the ‘Prester John’ label between 
Armenia, Persia, North and South India, and, lastly, Ethiopia. (The 
latter is, of course, true also for the ‘earthly paradise’ myth.) A some- - 
what more conclusive interpretation could be asserted regarding the 
role of the ‘Prester John’ legend in reflecting the hopes of Western 
Christianity for an alliance with the superior Mongol forces against the 
Seljuk Turks, coupled with a wishful assumption of common religious 
bonds with the rising Asiatic power which, in turn, led to a revival of 
ancient memories of Christian (Nestorian) communities in the East go- 
ing back to the early Christian mission in Persia and India and, appar- 
ently, preserved in these legends. One might also assert a more definite 
conclusion regarding the geographic concepts reflected in thislegendary - 
tradition combining features of ‘India’, Africa, the “spice islands’ (pep- 
per, the ‘Amazone’ island, and other typical features) with the New 
World. (The English edition of the Prester John Letter, published in 
Antwerp around 1522, blithely juxtaposed “pope John’s’ lands with the 
‘new landes ... founde by . . . the kynge of portyngale’). 

But if the author has cautiously refrained from such broader interpre- 
tations, he has unquestionably spread out all the relevant material with 
critical acumen and lucidity, laying the groundwork for a more com- 
prehensive analysis of these legends and their place in the West’s transi- 
tion from mythological to empirical consciousness in history and geog- 
raphy. 


CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK Thomas Goldstein 


Gianotto Calogrosso. Nicolosa bella. Prose e versi d’amore del sec. xv, 
inediti a cura di F. Gaeta e R. Spongano. Bologna: Commissione per 
i Testi di Lingua, 1959. Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare dal secolo 
XIII al XIX, Dispensa cctv. xli+182 pp. 

Another fine volume has been added to the illustrious Scelta pub- 
lished by the meritorious Commissione per i Testi di Lingua of Bolo- 
gna, which, for several years, under the expert and dynamic guidance of 
Raffaele Spongano has been giving proof of alacritous and fruitful 
activity. 
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The protagonists of this love story, Sante Bentivoglio and Nicolosa 
Sanuti, are two personages of primary importance in the fifteenth- 
century history of Bologna. A political leader of uncommon ability, 
Sante was practically supreme ruler of the city from 1446 until his death 
in 1463. For Sante’s rise to power as well as for a general evaluation of 
his work, see Cecilia M. Ady’s The Bentivoglio of Bologna, A Study in 
Despotism, Oxford University Press, London, 1937, ch. iti, “The Com- 
ing of Sante’, and ch. iv, ‘Sante in Power’. 

Nicolosa Castellani, who in 1446—the year of Sante’s arrival in 
Bologna—married Niccold Sanuti, later Count of Porretta, can be de- 
scribed as the typical gentlewoman of the period: a refined lady who 
loved beauty and culture. Sabadino degli Arienti, who, in his Porretane, 
has her tell, perhaps not by chance, a love story (nov. xxu, ed. Gam- 
barin, pp. 109 ff.), has left us a significant portrait of her. In 1453 she was 
the center of a clamorous incident which caused much writing and 
pitted for a certain time Sante Bentivoglio against the famous Cardi- 
nal Bessarion, who held the office of pontifical Legate to Bologna. It is 
perhaps worth while to relate the event. Timoteo Maffei, preaching for 
Lent at Bologna that year, had drawn the sword against the luxury of 
the women of Bologna. The Legate had thus felt compelled to promul- 
gate a ‘Provisio super luxu et intemperantia vestimentorum ac cetero- 
rum muliebrium prohibitorum’. Nicolosa rose proudly against this 
‘provisio’ in an oration addressed to Bessarion—an oration whose initia- 
tive and thought she admits to as her own, but whose Latin form she 
attributes “A un uomo di grande excellentia e virtt’ (cf. L. Frati, Lettere 
amorose di Galeazzo Marescotti e di Sante Bentivoglio, G.S.L.L, xxv, 
1895, 335). This oration can be found in two manuscripts: cod. Otto- 
bon. 1196 and cod. 6, 8, 22 of the Biblioteca Comunale of Vicenza.1 
Matteo Bosso replied vividly to Nicolosa’s oration in a ‘libellus’ also 
addressed to Bessarion (see Epistolario di Guarino Veronese, ed. R. Sabba- 
dini, Venezia, 1919, m1, 497-499). It may be interesting to see how, at a 
certain point, Guarino himself intervened in the dispute in defense of 
Nicolosa’s thesis with a letter addressed to Sante Bentivoglio (see Sab- 
badini, op. cit., 1, 26 ff.) provoking, as is natural, protests and recrimi- 
nations on the part of Bosso (Epistolario cit., 1, 650 ff.). Nicolosa was, as 


1 The oration is also present in cod. Harl. 2508 of the British Museum (ff. 1a—7a). Pro- 


fessor Kristeller kindly informs me that cod. Ottobon. 1196 attributes the oration to 
Francesco Filelfo. 
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we can see, a proud and belligerent lady; proud and ardent she appears, 
in spite of the concealing folds of the ovidian-boccaccesque form, in a 
love letter she wrote Sante, which Frati published together with the 
latter’s answer as carly as 1895 (v. supra). 

The booklet exists without author’s name and without title in a 
small, unfortunately defective paper manuscript (ital., 1036) of the 
Bibliothtque Nationale of Paris, listed up to now only in the catalogs 
of Marsand and Mazzatinti. (In the second volume of the latter’s work, 
however, appears a complete index of the manuscript.) The text was 
impeccably edited by Raffaele Spongano, while Franco Gaeta has writ- 
ten a brief but meaty introduction in which are resolved in an unex- 
ceptionable manner the problems connected with the identification of 
the characters, and hence of the author. The latter is Gianotto Calo- 
grosso, who composed verses now in the Codice Isoldiano for Sante and 
Nicolosa, verses which also appear in our edition. 

Insofar as the structure of the work is concerned, the plan is quite 
clear in spite of the loss of a considerable number of folios. At the begin- 
ning there is an unfortunately defective narrative prose (pp. 3-12) in 
which is related the meeting and love of Filoteo and Fenice. There fol- 
lows another prose section (pp. 13-16) in which the author speaks of 
his work and its purpose. We then have a sonnet of invocation to the 
two lovers (p. 17), followed by a mutilated dialogue between Ginnasio 
and Attilia (confidants of the two protagonists) in the ovidian-boccac- 
cesque tradition. Ginnasio has gone to see Fenice, who is out with her 
sister. Attilia is thus able to entertain him with her own misfortunes, in 
extremely general terms of literary stylization, but very close to those 
used by Sante in speaking of her in his letter to Nicolosa, written with 
the intent to persuade the latter not to commit suicide (cf. Frati cit., 
p- 343): a fact which, while it seems to uphold the supposition that 
those two letters also came from Calogrosso’s pen, leads to the probable 
conclusion that the confidante Attilia may be more than a creation of 
literary fiction. 

Because of the loss of folios between ff. 18 and 19, there is only the 
final section of a prose piece in which Filoteo directly proposes to sing 
‘eterne laude’ of his beloved, ‘talché, come unica fenice, al mondo sola 
si ritrovi’. There follow verses sung by him: from the acrostic of the 
first composition are gathered the words Nicolosa bella (which the editors 
have used as a title for the work) and Santi. Except for the insertion of a 
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prose dialogue between Fenice and Ginnasio (pp. 39-48), a section in 
verses sung now by Filoteo, now by Fenice (in the song-dialogue Love 
intervenes too) concludes the work. 

The outline reveals Calogrosso’s happy ability to fuse in a new design 
the sparse elements of the tradition. The use of prose to enclose lyrical 
passages within a narrative framework is not new. Gaeta has referred to 
the lofty example of the Vita Nuova. Our author certainly kept in mind 
the Ameto (e.g., the periphrasis on page one to designate the geographic 
location of Bologna imitates the precious exordium of Boccaccio’s tale, 
while the words which begin Attilia’s first speech to Ginnasio [p. 18], 
directly re-echo the prologue of the Ameto). More precisely one would 
say that Calogrosso, especially in introducing the beloved as an active 
personage of the love romance, has explicitly aimed at the dramatiza- 
tion of a situation similar to that of the Fiammetta, having also kept his 
eye on Boccaccio’s verse (cf. e.g. sonnet xxv of Boccaccio, ed. Branca, 
Padova, 1958, p. 27) and on the ballads of the Decameron. But the entire 
prose has its origin in the shadow of Boccaccio, and the succession of 
echoes is continuous; A. Limentani (Lettere italiane, 1960, p. 229) has 
appropriately observed that our author has borrowed motifs from Boc- 
caccio’s poetic work and has expressed them ‘in coerente stile prosas- 
tico’. The opposite is also true. It may be instructive to notice that 
Zima’s eloquent declaration of love (Dec. m1, 5: see Branca, I, 360, para- 
graph 13) has left its trace in two compositions by Calogrosso (xivu, 
10-11 and Lxtv, 9 ff.). Actually the formal limits between prose and 
poetry are not very rigid in our author. Often the same motifs recur in 
both with an analogous concern for rhythm. (Compare the last part of 
the prose on p. 28 to the beginning verse of sonnet xu; see also Li, 10-11). 

When we come to the more specifically poetic section it is easy to 
observe that here Calogrosso gives proof of the same eclecticism. It is a 
long, almost always elegant exercise modeled mostly on Petrarch, but 
also on Dante, especially the Dante of the ‘stil nuovo’ and of the ‘rime 


petrose’. Sonnet xvi begins: 


Nella stason pit acerba, alor che’l celo 
Strenge gli umori a la gelata terra, 
e l’acqua insieme come vetro serra, 
che sente d’aquilone il mortal gelo.. . 
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Immediately verses from Dante’s canzone Io son venuto al punto de la 
rota come to mind: 


la terra fa un suol che par di smalto, 
e l’acqua morta si converte in vetro 
per la freddura che di fuor la serra... 
(vv. 59-61: cf. ed. Contini, Torino, 1946, p. 152) 


Francesca’s tragedy has also left its trace on our author, and repeatedly 
he re-echoes those verses: xxv, 5-6, ‘dolce é la guerra, dolce é il tuo 
ferire / che raro al ver amato amar perdona’ (Filoteo addresses Love); the 
verse is again repeated in canzone xxix, 86. Filoteo’s long invocation, 
sonnet LXxIx, concludes: ‘pregatela, per Dio, con dolce inchino / che 
mai suo cor da mi non sia diviso’ (where I would say the proximity of 
Dante’s eloquent verse to the ‘dolce inchino’ is rather awkward). Our 
author’s imitation of Petrarch resolves itself in a clear, although purely 
external, formal correctness, and this is not little when we think of the 
confused step of some other Petrarchists (e.g., P. J. de Jennaro). 

The editors however have not noticed the widespread continuous in- 
fluence of Giusto de’ Conti on Gianotto Calogrosso. It would often ap- 
pear that Petrarch is seen through the eyes of Giusto. I shall limit my- 
self to a few comparisons. Calogrosso’s sonnet v1 begins with a verse 
lifted literally from sonnet xxvi of Giusto (I quote, for lack of a better 
reference, from La Bella Mano, edited by L. Vitetti, Lanciano, Carabba, 
1918, I, 59). Canzone rxv begins with another verse adapted from 
Giusto: “L’alma gia stanca in verso el corsmarito’ (La Bella Mano, ed. cit., 
CXXxI, 5: ‘L’alma dolente verso il cor smarrita’). Even such an image as 
the woman-angel recalls Giusto more than Petrarch: ‘Questa angioletta 
relucente a oro / avea le penne, l’ale e le sue chiome . . .” (m1, 9-10); 
‘Questa angeletta mia da l’ale d’oro (Giusto, ed. cit., v). In the first 
canzone sung by Madonna the verses on the effects of jealousy on the 
beloved’s soul (x1, 109-122) echo two of Giusto’s compositions, num- 
bers Lut and cu. Sonnet Lxxu recalls in its structure, let alone the verbal 
borrowings, Giusto’s number xxxu, while sonnet xcrv of La Bella Mano 
inspires Calogrosso’s sonnet LXXIXx. 

Can the traces of such an assiduous reading on the part of our author 
be surprising? Let us not forget that La Bella Mano had its origin in the 
same Bolognese milieu and that it sings of love for a lady of Bologna. 

It would certainly be interesting to go beyond merely objective data 
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and to examine how Calogrosso understands the thin lyricism of La 
Bella Mano and assimilates some of Giusto’s technical solutions in the 
structure both of the verse and of the composition as a whole. Let it be 
enough to have pointed out one of the first testimonies of the success of 
that canzoniere which continues to make itself felt throughout the cen- 
tury up to Sannazaro: a success which is still little known and to which 
I hope to return elsewhere. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Giuseppe Velli 
LOS ANGELES 


John Calvin. Institutes of the Christian Religion. Edited by John T. 
McNeill, trans. by Ford L. Battles. (Library of Christian Classics, xx 
and xxi). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. Ixxi+-1734 pp- 
$12.50 set. 

In 1948 the editor of these volumes lamented that for Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes “No critical edition with adequate apparatus has as yet been at- 
tempted’ (Ch. Hist., xvu, 216). At last, this long-felt need has been 
thoroughly satisfied in an edition that is not only a felicitous translation, 
but also a definitive, critical, and scholarly publication. The new trans- 
lation by Professor Ford Lewis Battles and his associates is accurate, 
readable, and yet preserves the clarity and dignity of the authoritative 
1559 Latin edition. To achieve such quality of translation is no easy mat- 
ter and special studies were made of Calvin’s vocabulary and nuances to 
provide a reasonably consistent rendering of the color and directness of 
the Reformer’s Latin into modern English. Many long sentences in the 
original were broken up, and the chapters divided into several parts 
with new headings supplied. Superscript letters in the text indicate the 
collated editions in many languages. The wording and identification of 
Scripture passages presented the translator with a special problem in 
that Calvin ‘more often quotes Scripture ad sensum than ad litteram’ 
(xxiv). 

An Introduction of forty-two pages deals with the origin of the Insti- 
tutes, traces its development from the six chapters in the outline of faith 
in 1536 to the eighty chapters in the systematic treatise of 1559, com- 
ments on the later editions and abridgments in many languages, sum- 
marizes Calvin’s theology, and discusses his style of writing. Consider- 
able attention is paid to the first English translation, by Thomas Norton, 
in 1561. Following the Introduction are Calvin’s Subject Matter of the 
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Present Work from the French edition of 1560 and the Prefatory Address 
to King Francis I of France. The editor has organized the footnotes through- 
out the text from many sources. Some are dependent on the earlier 
work of European editors or are extensions of these, others are inde- 
pendent and new. The latter are especially references to historical events 
and interpretations and to the theological writings of the last four cen- 
turies. All of these greatly clarify the Institutes for the modern reader and 
add significantly to the value of the work for the historian and non- 
theologian. 

The bibliographies and indexes fill over 200 pages. The indexes, the 
fullest yet published, make this edition a real tool for easy reference and 
a joy for the researcher. They represent the culmination of a long tradi- 
tion of indexes that began with the Latin edition of 1550. The compre- 
hensive character of the indexes can be measured by the seven categories 
used: Biblical References; Author and Source; Subjects; Names and 
Places; Hebrew Words; Greek Words; and Latin Words and Phrases. 
Calvin’s well-developed command of patristic literature can readily be 
gauged by the 750 references to Augustine alone. The Renaissance 
scholar will be interested in Calvin’s classical quotations. 

The printing of this attractive edition of the Institutes should aid ma- 
terially the present intensive study of Calvin’s theology. It should also 
be a most welcome addition to the library of the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation scholar. 

ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY Karl H. Dannenfeldt 


Richard H. Popkin. The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes. 
Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum & Compt., 1960. xvii-+236 pp. H. 
fl. 18.50. [New York: Humanities Press. ] 

This is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of Renaissance 
philosophy, dealing with a very much neglected yet important develop- 
ment. When Renaissance scepticism is dealt with at all by historians, it 
has usually been in connection with religious disbelief or the origins of 
free thought. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that ‘Pyrrhonist’ and 
‘sceptic’ became, during the sixteenth century, terms of abuse to be 
fastened upon those of differing religious persuasion. Scholars have 
absorbed the emotional overtones reflected in this usage, with the result 
that in reading certain scholarly accounts, one gains the impression of a 
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secret underground corps of ‘new Pyrrhonians’, sworn enemies of re- 
ligion, dedicated to licentious living and the subversion of all morality. 

Only judicious scholarship can disentangle what little there is of truth 
in this legend. And this is precisely what Professor Popkin has given us: 
with thoroughness and care he surveys the sceptics, presumed and ac- 
tual, from the time of Erasmus to that of Descartes, and gives an ac- 
count of the philosophical opinions actually held by each writer. We 
now have a solid, factual account of philosophical scepticism in the 
Renaissance. 

Popkin begins with the Reformation controversies over the ‘rule of 
faith’; he credits Erasmus with suggesting a ‘sceptical defense of the 
faith’ that served as the basis of a Christian fideism. Among the subse- 
quent figures the most influential was of course Montaigne, whose 
Apologie de Raimond Sebond was important in three ways: it offered a 
Catholic Pyrrhonism as an answer to the religious dissensions of the day, 
it drove home the relativity of cultural values, and it undermined faith 
in the credibility of the senses and the truth of first principles. Thus 
Montaigne occupies the center of the stage in the crise pyrrhonienne that 
developed so markedly in France. Popkin takes up Naudé, Patin, and 
La Mothe le Vayer, those scholars whose characters have been so per- 
sistently impugned ever since their own day; he maintains that these 
men, with Pierre Gassendi, were probably ‘true Christian fideists in the 
style of Montaigne and Charron’. Mersenne and Gassendi are presented 
as constructive sceptics trying to establish a compromise between dog- 
matism and scepticism. Then we have Herbert of Cherbury’s defense of 
truth against the sceptics, found unsatisfactory by Gassendi and Des- 
cartes. Apparently scepticism was gathering force. Descartes was keenly 
aware of the threat and anxious to dispose of it once and for all. But 
critics were ready to point out that Descartes himself offered no sure 
escape from total Pyrrhonism. 

Against Busson, Popkin asserts that there were no philosophical Pyr- 
rhonians (with the interesting exception of Pico’s nephew in Italy) be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth century. I believe that he is correct in 
this and also in rejecting the connection between scepticism and Paduan 
rationalism. Furthermore, even if Sextus Empiricus could be read after 
1562, it does not necessarily follow that all who were called ‘Pyrrho- 
nists’ after that date were sceptics in any philosophical sense. The num- 
ber of thoroughly committed Pyrrhonists who survive Popkin’s scru- 
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tiny seems rather small when one considers the alarm they created in the 
minds of the orthodox. Could it be that many professed sceptics did not 
put their views in writing? 

An intriguing line of thought occasionally suggested by Popkin is 
that the challenge of Copernicus and Galileo may have reinforced, 
temporarily, the strength and appeal of scepticism. The generations be- 
fore Newton seem to have been genuinely disturbed by the questioning 
of familiar old theories in behalf of new ones not yet firmly established 
as fact. If this thesis is correct, Popkin should find a drastic reduction in 
the appeal of scepticism when he begins to deal with the period after 
Newton. (The present book is the first in a projected series.) 

I have only two minor complaints: first, although Popkin promises 
early in the book to discuss the influence of Galen, he makes no further 
mention of him. But Galen’s epistemology was developed in explicit 
opposition to scepticism, and his discussions were followed with interest 
in the Renaissance. Second, I wonder whether it is really possible to 
distinguish the influence of Pyrrhonian scepticism so sharply from that 
of Academic scepticism. 

However, Popkin makes this distinction in the interest of clarity and 
exactness, and these are the very properties that will recommend his 
study to other students of this subtle and tricky subject. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO Neal W. Gilbert 


Stanley E. Lehmberg. Sir Thomas Elyot, Tudor Humanist. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1960. xvi+-218 pp. 9 ill. $4.75. 

Face aut tace—so runs the motto on the family crest of Sir Thomas 
Elyot. It is Mr. Lehmberg’s belief that Elyot was sufficiently dexterous 
to avoid the horns of his, and his fellows’, hereditary dilemma. Sir 
Thomas, be it said at once, did nothing particularly extraordinary in the 
political field; but, at the same time, he did not remain silent after all the 
royal hints had been intimated to him. On the one hand, we read of his 
rather ineffectual embassy to Charles v, the single fruit of his political 
endeavors, while on the other we are faced with a man who, in a clumsy 
but fervent prose, managed for some twelve years to pour forth the re- 
sults of his private meditations. A prime virtue of Mr. Lehmberg’s 
biography is to make us appreciate the paltry tribute we have paid to 
Elyot when we have written him down as a one-book man; in actual 
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fact The Governor was but his cumbersome prelude to a series of some 
eleven works which were to register both his hope for the future well- 
being of his country and his criticism, subtly conveyed, of a status quo 
that could not possibly make for ultimate greatness. He is of interest to 
us today because the story of his life and works so aptly illustrates the 
basic dichotomy of the literate Tudor personality. We admire the in- 
tellectual assurance but we deplore the ethical uncertainty. 

Mr. Lehmberg has done his job well. Since Croft’s 1883 edition of 
The Governor there has been no earnest attempt to cope with the bio- 
graphical problems which, in Elyot’s case as in others, plague the student 
of the early Tudor period. Not everything, by any means, is solved in 
this volume; the author has come up with Elyot’s will, which eluded 
Croft, and he has carefully documented his subject’s career. His most 
interesting speculation concerns the genesis of the Governor itself and the 
order in which its various sections were composed. There are a few 
errors, for example, the characterization of Agostino d’Agostini as an 
‘English adventurer’ (p. 106) when he was in fact, as Pollard pointed 
out long ago (Wolsey, p. 296), a native of Venice and the nephew of 
Ghinucci, Bishop of Worcester. 

But grateful as we are for this factual account, the mystery of the man 
remains inaccessible. One wonders why it is—an accident merely:— 
that Elyot is unmentioned in the vast bulk of Thomas More’s Works. 
He was, it seems certain, an intimate of More’s household, well known 
to Roper and other members of ‘the school’. Linacre himself seems to 
have taught him medicine. Yet Mr. Lehmberg’s effort to deal with the 
relationship between More and Elyot is, on the whole, singularly un- 
satisfactory. Everything hinges on Elyot’s famous letter to Cromwell 
(B. M. Cotton ms. Cleopatra, B. 1v. fol. 260), conjecturally, but by no 
means certainly, dated as ‘1537?’ In it, Elyot describes his ‘amity’ with 
More as ‘but usque ad aras . . . consydering that I was never so moche 
addict unto him as I was unto truthe and fidelity towards my soveraigne 
lord’, a comment which Mr. Lehmberg views as ‘ungracious’ and then 
rather equitably passes over as an echo, through Erasmus’ Adagia, of 
Plutarch’s answer to Pericles (sic!). Plutarch, in fact, mentions the anec- 
dote at least three times (Moralia 186c, 531C, and 808A), but never in 
response to the long-dead Pericles. Nor is Erasmus’ reference to Gellius 
(Noct. Attic., 1, 3) so helpful as it often turns out to be in similar situa- 
tions. The problem could well have been referred to Elyot’s own Dic- 
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tionary, where, we are informed, many of Erasmus’ adages are fully 
glossed. Mr. Lehmberg has not availed himself of the opportunity to 
look into the 1552 (not ‘1522’ as on p. 173) edition of the Dictionary, by 
then known, with Cooper’s revisions, as the Bibliotheca Eliotae, where 
vsque ad aras esse amicum is glossed as ‘to do all the pleasure that a man 
can for his frend, sauing his conscience’. Elyot, it might be conjectured, 
was simply informing Cromwell that he had indeed been friends with - 
More, but that their intimacy had ceased when the latter refused to 
swear the Oath to the Supremacy, an Oath which Elyot himself, like so 
many of his fellows, had not scrupled to take. 

Thus Elyot’s comment upon his friendship with More may indeed 
have been ungracious—but in the Tudor and not in the modern sense of 
the word. If Elyot expected any special reward for his protestations, he 
was to be disappointed. After 1533, he lived in relative retirement, but 
where he failed to act, he could not, nevertheless, refrain from writing. 
Mr. Lehmberg makes a valiant attempt to disentangle the various 
strands of political allegory which he rightly feels are embedded in the 
dialogues that Elyot published from 1533 to 1545. Yet the evidence is 
by no means perspicuous. Although Elyot may have disapproved of 
Anne Boleyn, none of Mr. Lehmberg’s discussions (pp. 30, 96, 110, 118, 
and 156) of his attitude is in any way convincing.' On the basis of Elyot’s 
own writings, there is no evidence to indicate that he was unhappy over 
Henry’s remarriage; when one had to act or be silent there was no alter- 
native but to adopt an evasively indirect form of discourse which might 
assert that ‘there be Gnathos in Spayne as wel as in Grece, Pasquilles in 
Englande as welle as in Rome, Dionises in Germanye as welle as Sicilie 
. .. 3 Platos be feue, and them I doubte where to fynde.’ The mode is 
familiar from More’s Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation; stylistically 
(and perhaps morally) it was the price that men had to pay for the lux- 
ury of their lack of action or speech. 

Valuable as it is, Mr. Lehmberg’s biography might have been en- 
riched by a more sensitive consideration of the literary aspects of Elyot’s 
career. He was by no means a journeyman, although it is surely a gross 
simplification to echo Mr. C. S. Lewis’ statement that ‘Elyot’s prose 
style is a notable advance over More’s: his sentences are more solidly 
constructed, more rhythmical, more lucid. However our minds may 


1 Chapuys, the imperial ambassador, thought Elyot was an adherent of Anne. In the 
present state of our knowledge his statement can be neither proved nor disproved. 
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revere More, our ears must prefer Elyot.’ The prose of The Four Last 
Things or of Richard III makes Elyot’s practice and Mr. Lewis’ prejudice 
seem almost child’s play. There is no more comparison between the 
styles of Elyot and More than there is between the plodding glosses of 
the Bibliotheca and the thoughtful formulation (in More’s letter to Dorp) 
of the critical principles upon which a true humanism could be de- 
veloped. Here, as elsewhere, Elyot was ‘but usque ad aras’, but to say 
this is not to minimize, as Mr. Lehmberg does, the tragedy inherent in 
the fact that no one of More’s pupils ever surpassed his master. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Richard S. Sylvester 


M. H. Curtis. Oxford and Cambridge in Transition (1558-1642). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. vii+213 pp. 42s. 

Specialists in Tudor or Stuart England have in the past usually turned 
to the second volumes of Mullinger or Mallet! for an understanding of 
Cambridge or Oxford during the period. While these histories are es- 
sentially correct as far as the institutional history is concerned, they are 
not so accurate as to the intellectual and social influence of the universi- 
ties. Both Mallet and Mullinger wrote under the stimulus of the nine- 
teenth-century campaign for university reform; as a result they tended 
to look upon the universities in Tudor-Stuart times as coming under the 
scholastic ‘trammels’ which took so long to remove. They tended to 
depreciate intellectual developments within the universities and to un- 
dervalue their contributions to the England of the time. Professor Cur- 
tis directs his book to a re-examination of this contribution. 

He attempts to place the English universities in the social scene of the 
period, a scene which has been greatly amplified and perhaps even 
changed by the historical research of the past few decades. In the light of 
this research he examines the subjects taught, the types of teaching, the 
social backgrounds of students, the intellectual and religious controver- 
sies within the universities, and in general the influence of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the market place of ideas. The result is a major revision of 
the place of the English universities in the intellectual life of the period, 
a revision which gives them a much more significant place than hereto- 
fore has been assigned to them. 


1]. Bass Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1873-1911), and 
Charles Edward Mallet, A History of the University of Oxford, 3 vols. (London, 1924-27). 
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For example, the old generalization about a Puritan Cambridge and 
an Anglican Oxford somewhat tainted with Romanism is examined, 
and Professor Curtis finds that both universities had significant Puritan 
movements although Cambridge might have been slightly more prom- 
inent. Both universities were also influential in formulating the doc- 
trines of Arminianism and, in fact, had laid the groundwork for the in- 
troduction of the work of Arminius into England. Perhaps the most 
important section of his book is the one dealing with the contribution of 
the universities to the advancement of learning. While recognizing that 
the modern university commitment to the pursuit of research was alien 
to that time, Professor Curtis found that the universities did develop 
new lines of thought, trained the experimental philosophers, dissemi- 
nated new scientific discoveries, and developed an intellectual class 
which encouraged and supported the works of genius. In the process he 
suggests that Oxford was perhaps slightly more important than Cam- 
bridge in the scientific field at this period. He also emphasizes the im- 
portance of the liberal-arts concept of the universities in helping to 
make adjustments to the changing needs of society take place somewhat 
more easily, and perhaps thereby giving some encouragement to the 
advocates of the importance of liberal arts in today’s curriculum. He 
also feels that the universities at that time helped cause a ‘mutuality’ of 
outlook and feeling among the various segments of English society 
since they were not ‘class’ schools but rather allowed the sons of gentry 
and nobility to come into contact with students from other social 
groups. The universities in effect provided a means of social mobility, 
thus easing the class tensions which perhaps existed more strongly else- 
where. 

The net result of the work is to give new prestige to Oxford and 
Cambridge in the intellectual, social, and political life of the period. 
Like many revisionists, however, Professor Curtis is perhaps sometimes 
too harsh on his scholarly predecessors in the field. He often chastises 
them for not arriving at the same conclusions which he himself has 
found in the evidence. This, I suspect, is a common failing and perhaps 
inevitable in a work of this nature. Nonetheless, this tends at times to 
insert a jarring note; usually, however, he understates rather than over- 
states his case. The book itself is an outgrowth of a Ph.D. dissertation 
and has all the scholarly paraphernalia. Professor Curtis has done re- 
search in the English archives, but it is surprising the amount of material 
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which was available in the published works. It points the way to further 
studies in other periods, an area which American scholars might seize 
upon. Professor Curtis deserves commendation and encouragement for 
this work, and scholars in the field will be well advised to consult it. I 
would recommend it very highly for anyone interested in the social and 
intellectual history of the period. 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE Vern L. Bullough 


The Arundel Harington Manuscript of Tudor Poetry, ed. Ruth Hughey. 
2 vols. Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1960. xvi-+-428; 
vili+529 pp. $15. 

In The Library, Fourth Series, xv (1934-35), Professor Hughey gave 
an account of the Harington manuscript which she had rediscovered at 
Arundel Castle. G. F. Nott, for his edition of Wyatt and Surrey, had 
had made a good copy of the manuscript and this a number of scholars 
have used at the British Museum. Miss Hughey and the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press have now made the material generally available in a big 
and handsome edition which embodies the labor of many years and 
contains all that the most exacting scholar could desire. The manuscript, 
compiled by John Harington (1520?-82) and his son, the famous Sir 
John, contains over 300 poems (amounting to some 10,000 lines) which 
range in time from Wyatt and Surrey up through Sidney, the Earl of 
Oxford, Ralegh, and other late Elizabethans, in length from single 
distichs to Daniel’s Letter From Octavia To Marcus Antonius and other 
longish pieces, and in character from the satirical or ribald to the senten- 
tious and grave—or, as C. S. Lewis might say, from the drab to the 
golden. Seventy-eight complete poems (including one by Queen Eliza- 
beth and four by Sir John Cheke) are printed here for the first time. The 
others are more or less variant texts of poems long known through 
Tottel’s Miscellany and later collections and through editions of indivi- 
dual poets. Sixty-seven of the poems have been attributed to Wyatt, 
eighteen to Surrey, and twenty to the Uncertain Authors of Tottel. Of 
the original 228 folios eighty-three are now lacking, and in appendices 
Miss Hughey prints a few poems from Nott’s transcript of one of these 
and, from Henry Harington’s Nugae Antiquae, some thirty pages of 
poems ‘which may have been printed from leaves now missing from 
the Arundel Manuscript’. 
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The briefest description indicates the importance of this work for edi- 
tors and advanced students of Tudor poetry. The value of the texts is 
immeasurably enhanced by the editor’s very elaborate apparatus. She 
has a seventy-page introduction on the history, contents, and problems 
of the manuscript; extensive collations of the texts with other printed 
and manuscript sources; and over 500 pages of notes full of information 
about poems well or little known or unknown and about the host of ~ 
substantial or shadowy figures, writers and others, who people the fore- 
ground and background of the century. Here Miss Hughey gathers up 
existing scholarship and adds much of her own. She ends with a wel- 
come glossary and an index. All this work, which involves an infinity of 
minute problems, seems to have been done with exemplary learning, 
thoroughness, and accuracy. 

A few items of special interest may be mentioned. A number of poems 
are certainly or probably by John Harington, the first compiler, who 
had two sojourns of meditative anxiety in the Tower and on whose 
‘Life and Works’ Miss Hughey is preparing a separate volume. No. 66, 
on the death of the Jesuit Edmund Campion (“Why doe I use my paper 
ynke and pen’) has been ascribed to the Protestant Henry Walpole, 
who, according to the story, became a Jesuit after being splashed by 
Campion’s blood. This poem, which Sir John said his father thought the 
best English verse he had read, Miss Hughey, after reviewing conjec- 
tures, has to leave anonymous. She notes the exceptional importance of 
a group of twenty-one sonnets (201-221) which Sir John designated as 
written by Henry Constable (his friend) to Lady Rich in 1589. No. 223, 
Sidney’s “Loving in trewth, and fayn my love in verse to show’, copied 
by Sir John with the note ‘Sonnettes of St Phillip Sydneys (uppon) to 
y Lady Ritch’, is a concrete item on one side of a controversial topic 
(cf. J. Stillinger, “The Biographical Problem of Astrophel and Stella’, 
JEGP wx, 1960). Since the Ralegh canon is so uncertain, we welcome 
Sir John’s prefatory note confirming Ralegh’s authorship of the epitaph 
on Sidney, “To prayse thy lyfe and wayle thy worthy death’ (No. 225). 
But a work of this kind does not lend itself to brief particularities. One 
may be content to praise an achievement as substantial as one of the 
Arundel marbles. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Douglas Bush 
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John Hollander. The Untuning of the Sky: Ideas of Music in English Poetry, 
1500-1700. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1961. 467 pp. 
$8.50. 

This is a good book. A considerable amount of scholarship has gone 
into it, and it should clear up the thinking of many students of English 
poetry, many musicologists, and many practitioners of poetic or musi- 
cal composition. With one reservation (which I withhold until the end 
of this review) I have only praise for John Hollander’s accomplishment. 

He has skilfully chosen his title and chapter headings from Dryden’s 
Cecilian ode of 1687, which attributes the Act of Creation to the ‘tune- 
ful voice’ of God, who caused hot, cold, moist, and dry (Milton’s ‘four 
champions fierce’) to leap into their proper stations and transform 
chaos into harmony, and in doing so to produce not only the universe 
as we know it, but also the inaudible musica mundana of the spheres and 
musica humana, the concord or discord which symbolizes the peace or 
conflict which dwells in any human breast or any human society. In ad- 
dition to all of this musica speculativa or theoria musicae there is also of 
course ‘practical music’ which in my student days was (and still is) called 
‘theory’, but is in fact the discipline for teaching and learning how to 
compose ‘real’ music for performance. One perceives that the whole 
subject is somewhat complex. 

Our medieval and early Renaissance cultures inherited from the an- 
cients a vast body of musical philosophy, consisting largely of mystical, 
moral, and religious analogies, but not one phrase of audible tune. This 
was all very fine for poets, but not very helpful for people who were 
trying to produce beautiful and meaningful sounds on the lute, re- 
corder, or organ, or with their voices. They merely followed the ‘prac- 
tice’ of their immediate forbears and of their teachers. 

The revolution in musical thinking which took place in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is the subject of Dr. Hollander’s book. He 
calls it the “de-mythologizing’ of music, the abandonment of theoria and 
the turning to the idea of music as something to be heard before being 
contemplated. In 1500 everybody believed in the existence of harmonia 
mundi; in 1700 nobody thought of it at all except as a pretty poetic con- 
vention. 

In his exploration of this revolution as it was reflected in English 
poetry, Dr. Hollander makes many illuminating observations. Gas- 
coigne and Spenser are treated with discriminating appreciation, and 
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such little-known works as Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man (1616) 
receive attention which they have not elsewhere fully enjoyed. The 
treatment of Shakespeare’s ‘many sorts of music’ is relatively sketchy, 
but there are ample references to the rich recent discoveries in the area 
of his use of both musica humana and the paradoxical ‘practical theory’. 
Donne, Crashaw, Cowley, Wither, Traherne, Vaughan, Herbert, Mar- 
vell—all illustrate ‘the decline of the Humanist musica speculativa of the 
sixteenth century and the subsequent history of Baroque musical prac- 
tice’, and in the course of such illustration much fresh insight is afforded 
into the meaning and quality of their work. 

Milton of course stands as a pivot of the great change, in his fusion of 
theoria with his thorough experience in practical music. Comus and At a 
Solemn Music here receive expert and detailed analysis. Of the familiar 
passage in Paradise Lost (u, 546-561) describing the music of the demons 
in hell, Dr. Hollander wittily remarks, “That the fiends can sing the 
wrong words to the marvelous angelic music is just another oddity of 
their utterly paradoxical predicament.’ 

Dryden’s powerful Cecilian odes bring us to the final conclusion that 
now musica speculativa is “employed in praise of a practical music that is 
mundane rather than mundana, worldly rather than universal’. This 
makes a brilliant and satisfying conclusion. 

My reservation as to the excellence of this book has to do only with a 
few dismaying stylistic peculiarities which pervade Chapter 1: ‘Intro- 
ductory’. When one reads about ‘the structure of musical configurations 
... becoming susceptible of identification in terms of the mathematical 
concept of information’, of ‘segmenting the continuum of audible 
sound’, of ‘a reified “emotion” ’, one hardly knows exactly what to 
think. The author, fortunately, reverts to what must be his natural and 
lucid style, with ‘proper words in proper places’, in the remainder of 
this most enjoyable and important book. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Ernest Brennecke 


Marvin T. Herrick. Italian Comedy in the Renaissance. Urbana, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1960. 338 pp. $4.50. 

This book on the golden age of Italian comedy is professedly written 
with a view to providing the proper background for a better under- 
standing of the dramaturgy of Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, Mar- 
ston, Middleton, and other English writers of comedy. 
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After an introduction dealing with the several kinds and structures of 
dramatic works both in Latin and in Italian (sacred and profane, rural 
and urban, elaborate and rudimentary, allegorical and realistic, learned 
and popular, in a literary style or in the vernacular, anonymous or by 
recognized authors) which developed in Italy from medieval drama in 
the fifteenth century, Professor Herrick focuses his attention on the two 
parallel main sections of Italian dramatic output in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: verse farce, not divided into acts and scenes, in the several regions 
of Italy and the regular learned comedy of Ariosto, Bibbiena, Grasso, 
Machiavelli, Aretino, Alamanni, Firenzuola, Varchi, Dolce, Bentivo- 
glio, Parabosco, Gelli, and others, mostly in prose, but occasionally also 
in verse, e.g. La Milesia by Donato Giannotti (who really deserves to be 
more fully studied than he has been hitherto, even as an historian). 

In his review of the works of D’Ambra, Secchi, Razzi, Salviati, Graz- 
zini, Cecchi Caro, and even of Buonaparte—scarcely studied by Italian 
scholars—Pasqualigo, Groto, Lanci, Guarino, and Bruno, the author 
dwells on the most telling resemblances, often in the general atmosphere 
more than in the details, between the comedies of Shakespeare and Jon- 
son and the learned comedies of the Italians. Cecchi’s religious plays are 
examined at some length. A special section is devoted to the considera- 
tion of those serious comedies, which, instead of taking hints from 
Plautus and Terence, were mostly dramatizations of tales and romances, 
although, as the author observes, it is sometimes difficult to draw a 
hard-and-fast line between the learned and the serious comedy by Cini, 
Nardi, Contile, Pino, Razzi, Bargagli, Sforza degli Oddi, Borghini, and 
Loredano. Another section is devoted to the commedia dell’arte, which 
stresses its importance in the social life of the times. Italian troupes often 
went abroad, and the English playwrights of Shakespeare’s times appear 
to have been very familiar with them. It would certainly be desirable to 
know more of the theatrical history of these troupes of Italian players 
and of the channels through which this undoubted influence on the 
English theatre was exerted. 

Professor Herrick gives summaries of plots and occasionally trans- 
lates the parts of the dialogue that he considers most significant, which 
no doubt will be particularly useful for students not familiar with 
Italian, and he makes interesting observations on the several characters 
popularized by the various types of Italian comedy. 

We are impressed by the amount of useful information and knowl- 
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edge Professor Herrick has concentrated in his 227 pages, a result of his 
wide reading not only in American but in Italian libraries as well. 

This book will prove very helpful to English-speaking students, who 
will find there in perspicuous form most of the preliminary general (as 
well as detailed) information they need for tackling the intriguing and 
far from simple subject of Italian comedy in the Renaissance and the 
influence it exerted. 

The book is elegantly produced and supplied with a bibliography 
and indexes. 

UNIVERSITA DI FIRENZE Anna Maria Crindo 


W.L. Wiley. The Early Public Theatre in France. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xii+326 pp. 27 illus. $6.75. 

Since H. C. Lancaster’s work deals primarily with material after 1620 
and Professor R. Lebégue’s with the sixteenth century, Professor Wiley 
undertakes to fill the gap, thus adding to E. Rigal’s and Madame Deier- 
kauf Holsboer’s contributions to the history of the theatre of the early 
seventeenth century. 

Professor Wiley must be congratulated for his efforts to reconstitute 
history as elusive as that of a theatre in the making from bits of scattered 
information—commoents from contemporary memoirs, plans, drawings, 
leases of halls, contracts between acting companies, and other documents. 

In chapter one, he seeks to recreate the historical setting, and the de- 
tails dealing with the early years of Louis xm, for instance, seem to have 
little relevance to the subject: “According to the court physician who 
looked after the royal heir and chronicled his every move for more than 
twenty years, young Louis was a lusty and even sexually precocious 
child—while in the nursery he was fascinated by the handsome and 
visible bosom of Mademoiselle de Guise—but such reports were a bit 
optimistic’ (p. 9). However, though often insignificant in themselves, 
such details slowly build in the mind of the reader a vivid image of the 
whole. The Paris of the time becomes alive as we follow him in the 
Marais, the Hétel de Bourgogne, on the Pont-Neuf, and in the Place 
Royale, centers of theatrical activities. 

Professor Wiley reminds us of the importance of the role played by 
such Italian companies as managed to penetrate the gates of the capital 
despite all sorts of difficulties. He names the main actors, among them 
the famous Martinelli, whose ‘features were to mark later Arlequins all 
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over Europe’ (p. 25). The commedia dell’arte seems to have been most 
popular in Paris at the turn of the century, and companies appeared 
there until 1615; after that, oddly enough, there is no mention of them 
again until 1620. According to the keen remarks of two English travel- 
ers, the Platters, a performance of the commedia in Southern France in 
1598 consisted in part of realistic imitation of animal cries and a ‘mixed 
jargon of Italian and Provengal ...’ (p. 26). This fact leads one to won- 
der if Italian companies performing in the capital similarly used a mix- 
ture of Italian and French. This, however, is a problem which the author 
does not explore. If the Italians thus incorporated French into their pro- 
ductions, one may then wonder to what extent the French dramatic 
idiom was influenced by the Italian language, especially in the Parisian 
imitations of the commedia which, according to Professor Wiley, ap- 
peared more and more frequently after 1600. 

After Agnan Sarat, who at the Hétel de Bourgogne performed plays 
which might have dealt with ‘Priam, Hector, or an episode from the 
Spanish Amadis de Gaula (p. 43), the most important French figure on 
the Parisian stage was Valleran le Conte, whose repertory probably in- 
cluded classical plays by Garnier, Des Masures, and de Béze and come- 
dies in French verse and Franco-Italian farces. In 1612 he joined forces 
with Alfieri’s company. By 1615, ‘the mechanics of troupe organization, 
shares, and profits (ifany), . .. and many other basic problems had been 
examined if not conquered’ (p. 156). Valleran also attempted to dis- 
place farce and substitute Hardy’s more literary plays, but his efforts 
there proved unsuccessful. 

Professor Wiley gathers many anecdotes concerning the profession of 
the actor and such famous characters as Gros Guillaume, Gautier Gar- 
guille, and Turlupin, indirectly enlightening us about the spirit of the 

farces tabariniques (most of which are lost, unfortunately). He re-examines 

assertions made by the actors’ contemporaries, e.g., the idea, transmitted 
by Tallemant, that actors went in tatters becomes groundless when 
Professor Wiley offers proof that the average value of an actor’s ward- 
robe was $400. Conditions for the actors, though sometimes difficult at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, steadily improved. 

He has collected many details relevant to the physical aspect of the 
theatre from which he estimates the possible proportions and dimen- 
sions of the Hétel de Bourgogne’s stage, the Jeu de Paume, and the old 
Théatre du Marais. His estimates inspire the conclusion that the develop- 
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ment of any significant theatre with such physical limitations was almost 
miraculous. Practical details of this kind will help modify the somewhat 
narrow perspective of a reader accustomed to considering only aesthetic 
and literary factors. 

Professor Wiley, in addition, deals with special technical elements. 
Of particular importance is the first appearance and the use of the front 
curtain (pp. 194-199). Though one may not completely agree with 
Professor Wiley, he suggests that the disappearance of the complicated 
system of lateral compartments was due not to the artistic but to the 
financial success of Le Cid when the audience invaded the stage. 

Many anecdotes and witticisms punctuate the mass of factual informa- 
tion and make the work palatable to the general public, whom we 
should like to think Professor Wiley had in mind when he refers to the 
famous parody of Le Cid: “Rodrigue, as-tu coeur:—Non, j’ai du car- 
reau’ becomes “Rodrigue, do you have any heart (courage)?:—No, I 
have only a weak stomach’ (pp. 270-271). 

However, the work is serious and will be useful to the scholar because 
of the excellent set of notes for each chapter, the exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy, and the index. Although many facts had already been published, 
only thus in book form do they acquire a power of evocation for which 
Professor Wiley deserves all the credit. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Marc Bensimon 


T. S. Willan. Studies in Elizabethan Foreign Trade. Manchester Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1959. 349 pp. $7. 

Dr. T. S. Willan very wisely decided to incorporate into one book 
five separate studies on Tudor trade. Four of the papers are of article 
length and are intended to be ‘merely preliminary surveys’ of ‘interest- 
ing and neglected topics’. The kernel of the book is a rather lengthy and 
definitive study of Moroccan trade in the late sixteenth century. This 
study, entitled “English Trade with Morocco’, might have been pub- 
lished as a separate monograph, since it extends over 220 pages and is an 
exhaustive piece of research. While the other four articles of a peripheral 
nature are important and interesting, the fifth study, “English Trade 
with Morocco’, is a significant contribution to Tudor history specifically 
and to Renaissance history generally. 

By skilful use of legal cases and records of the Customs, Dr. Willan 
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presents a detailed description of the unregulated Moroccan trade, 
which commenced in 1551, after the Portuguese had withdrawn from 
Santa Cruz. Though the earliest Moroccan voyages are poorly docu- 
mented, Thomas Wyndham and Sir John Luttrell appear to have been 
the ‘real pioneers’. Before 1585 the trade was unregulated. The major 
English export to Morocco was cloth, and the primary import was 
sugar. Moroccans desired to obtain English weapons, but the Eliza- 
bethan government attempted to prohibit trade in arms. Although 
proposals for monopoly were made in 1567 and again in 1574, there was 
no strong request addressed to the government to regulate the Moroc- 
can trade. When the monopoly movement began in earnest around 
1581, Leicester was the manipulator behind the scenes. Trade was finally 
organized in 1585, when the Barbary Company was created. Elizabeth 
apparently favored this project because the agent of the Barbary Com- 
pany would also act as ‘ambassador’ for the English government, at no 
cost to the Queen. 

The Barbary Company was constituted as a regulated company, with 
the Earl of Leicester granted extraordinary power. According to the 
charter, no ordinances could be ‘made, amended, or revoked’ without 
Leicester's consent. The charter was ‘primitive’—all power was placed 
in Leicester’s hands. Willan devotes a portion of his study to an exami- 
nation of the charter members of the Barbary Company: the Earl of 
Leicester; his brother, the Earl of Warwick; and forty London mer- 
chants. These London merchants represented a cross section of the com- 
mercial element: about one third were great merchants (i.e., Richard 
Staper and Edward Holmden), another third were of the middle range, 
and the final third were small merchants. Apparently Leicester entered 
the company for financial reasons; he desired to raise money for an ex- 
pedition to the Low Countries. The first and only agent for the Com- 
pany, Henry Roberts, was an unfortunate choice; he was not effective 
either as agent or as ambassador. The Barbary Company was not a 
commercial success and when its charter expired in 1597, no request was 
made for renewal, though trade between Morocco and England was 
continued. Moroccan trade differed from other commerce in two par- 
ticulars: trade had to be conducted through Jewish middlemen, and it 
was necessary to deal directly with the King of Morocco, who con- 
trolled sugar, the main article of export. Moroccan trade was small in 
volume, but important because it was ‘part of that outward expansion 
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of Europe which England as a maritime nation could ignore only at 
her peril’. 

The four other studies in this volume deal with the factor in foreign 
trade, interlopers and the staple, provincial ports, and sugar in the 
Elizabethan economy. Each study is suggestive. Much remains to be 
done before the position of the factor can be properly assessed, but this 
problem is complicated because the factor was a ‘silent man’ not given 
to writing lengthy reports. Interlopers were great in number, but ‘inter- 
loping must remain an obscure problem until the membership of the 
trading company can be more fully determined’. Provincial ports have 
not received the attention they merit; historians have concentrated most 
of their efforts on London. Sugar, although a luxury item, was used in 
large quantities primarily by the wealthy. Willan has presented interest- 
ing and enlightening studies in foreign trade. His work on Moroccan 
trade is as great a contribution to economic history as was his earlier ex- 
amination of Russian trade. The volume contains an accurate and ex- 
tensive index, listing the names of thirty-nine merchant trading ships, 
and itemizing both imports and exports from principal European trad- 
ing ports. 

UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND John R. Rilling 


Carl S. Meyer. Elizabeth I and the Religious Settlement of 1559. Saint 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. viii++182 pp. $4.95. 
This little book on the Elizabethan Settlement is not for specialists; it 
is not a work of original research or interpretation, but a descriptive ac- 
count of events and opinions which could conceivably be useful as 
background reading for students of Elizabethan church history. In his 
discussion of Elizabeth’s first Parliament, Dr. Meyer follows J. E. 
Neale’s Elizabeth I and her Parliaments 1559-1581 and generally accepts 
Neale’s interpretations of events, though he cites the Commons’ and 
Lords’ Journals, D’Ewes, the calendars of state papers, etc. But it is a 
dull story and not a very clear one, because Dr. Meyer has not chosen to 
take over from Neale or other sources any characterization of the strik- 
ing personalities involved; contrast, for example, his remarks on the 
position of Nicholas Heath, the Marian Archbishop of York (p. 19), 
with Neale’s illuminating little comment (Eliz. and Parl., p. 35 and 
note). When he comes to describe the Prayer Book, the Thirty-nine 
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Articles, and the reactions to the Settlement among the laity, the Marian 
clergy, and the reformers ‘without tarrying for any’, he bases his dis- 
cussion on the usual collections of source material: the Zurich Letters, the 
Parker Correspondence, Strype’s collections, and Gee and Hardy’s Docu- 
ments. ‘There is nothing new here, unless we count a not unexpected 
emphasis upon Lutheran influence: e.g., he notes (p. 90) ‘the persistence 
of Lutheranism among the clergy’, argues (p. 167) that except for nos. 
28 and 29 the Articles ‘are in the tradition of the Wittenberg Reforma- 
tion’, refers uneasily (p. 91) to the Queen’s ‘diplomatic’ Lutheranism, 
and concludes that ‘Melanchthonian adiaphoristic principles may have 
been part of Parker’s political thinking’ (p. 170). 

The title is misleading, for most of the book is not directly concerned 
with the Queen but rather with the doctrine and discipline of the recon- 
stituted Establishment; also Dr. Meyer has a great deal of trouble defin- 
ing the Queen’s own positions. He will not have her a politique, and he 
would like to have her a Lutheran. Hence he notes that she read Mel- 
anchthon’s Loci communes with Ascham, but that this ‘was not her first 
introduction to Lutheranism’, for Anne Boleyn was called ‘Lutheran, 
using the label in a loose way as a term of reproach’. Then inexorable 
dates force him to add at once that “Elizabeth’s mother, however, had 
little influence on her religious education’ (pp. 5-6). In one paragraph, 
on p. 7, he says: “Her personal religious convictions were genuine and 
sincere’, and “She was not deeply religious, however’. One wonders if 
he has even read over his manuscript. Another example of this sort of 
nonsense occurs on p. 11, where he quotes (from Gwen John’s Eliza- 
beth!) the Queen’s answer to the bishops in the words of the hymn 
‘Christ is the Word who spake it’, etc., writes a long footnote on this, 
and at the end of the note observes that Neale ‘disproves the Elizabethan 
authorship of these words’. On the next page he gives up: ‘She was 
English.’ And in the ‘Epilog’ he concludes: “The question of Elizabeth's 
religious convictions is almost as delicate as the question of her virginity.’ 

The book has been carelessly proofread (e.g., ‘Read’ and ‘Reade’ on 
facing pages), and the index is incredible. We find, for example, ‘Acts 
and Monuments, John Knox 139’, ‘Book of Martyrs, John Foxe 139’; and 
such a series as: ‘NARES, EDWARD... Nationalism... NEAL [sic], 
JOHN E.... NEVINSON, CHARLES...New Learning ... NOR- 
DEN, JOHN... North.’ 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Millar MacLure 
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Walter Oakeshott. The Queen and the Poet. London: Faber and Faber, 
1960. 232 pp. 

In 1935 Dr. Oakeshott bought a manuscript commonplace book at 
Sotheby’s chiefly for the seventeenth-century maps and ‘geographical 
dictionary’ it was said to contain. The exciting manner in which he dis- 
covered that it was an autograph copy of Ralegh’s working notes for 
The History of the World and that it contained a hitherto unknown poem 
by Ralegh should be left for each reader to ascertain for himself. For 
Dr. Oakeshott, the discovery occasioned further research and study that 
resulted in the present book. Now that he is finished, he offers us as 
Ralegh’s not only the poem of the commonplace book but also three 
poems from William Byrd’s Songs of Sundrie Natures (1589), one from 
England’s Helicon (1600), one from a manuscript owned by Lionel and 
Philip Robinson (Phillipps ms. 3602), and ten from The Phoenix Nest 
(1593) that indeed had been conjectured as Ralegh’s by others, chiefly 
Hoyt H. Hudson in 1931, but were never before given to him with such 
conviction. Dr. Oakeshott has little hesitation, if any, in ascribing unre- 
servedly every one of these poems to Ralegh; and thus the slim canon of 
forty-one pieces we find in Miss Latham’s 1951 edition of the poems is 
increased by more than one third. 

Dr. Oakeshott’s purpose, we may observe from his title, is to explore 
the relationship between Elizabeth and Ralegh. He divides his book in- 
to two parts, the first of which is subdivided into three main chapters 
dealing with the historical facts, with Spenser’s references to Ralegh, 
and with the portrait of Armado in Love’s Labour’s Lost. From the evi- 
dence he extracts, Dr. Oakeshott concludes that the long-believed-in 
epic poem of The Ocean to Cynthia was nothing more than an accumu- 
lation of all the occasional poems written by Ralegh to his royal mis- 
tress. The second part of the book, an annotated and critical anthology 
of those poems of Ralegh’s which the editor believes to have been writ- 
ten to Elizabeth, is then presented as The Poems to Cynthia. The first 
section presents little new but presses hard the old theories of a ‘school 
of night’, of a Ralegh-Timias identification, and of a Ralegh~Armado 
portrait all as chapters in the favorite’s ‘twelve years’ war’ with the 
Queen. The anthology is a poetic verification of the carefully estab- 
lished story: Ralegh rose to power about 1581 through Elizabeth’s pre- 
ferment, and by 1582 he was the reigning favorite, a role he held for ten 
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years. He was replaced by Essex in 1592 chiefly because of Ralegh’s 
affair with Elizabeth Throckmorton. 

Dr. Oakeshott’s reconstruction is exciting and his literary detection 
skilful, but his claim that Ralegh never wrote poetry ‘for the sake of en- 
joyment’ nor as ‘a hobby in which he indulged from time to time’ is a 
bold one. He believes instead that Ralegh’s ‘poems were written for 
special occasions, the occasion most often being to please, or to pacify, 
the Queen’. The anthology of The Poems to Cynthia numbers twenty- 
seven pieces; fourteen of them are not placed by Miss Latham among 
Ralegh’s undoubted poems, and seven of the fourteen are claimed by 
Oakeshott on grounds very shaky indeed. In Miss Latham’s edition there 
are twenty-three additional poems that Ralegh never intended for the 
Queen. These include some of his best—the elegy to Sidney; ‘Me- 
thought I saw the grave where Laura lay’; the answer to Marlowe; “The 
Lie’; ‘Nature that washed her hands in milk’; and ‘The Passionate Man’s 
Pilgrimage’—and therefore cast doubt on Dr. Oakeshott’s thesis. We 
must thank the editor for the poem he discovered as well as for the one 
from Phillipps ms. 3602, but we must be careful about enlarging the 
canon very much further, and we must continue to believe that The 
Ocean to Cynthia is more than an assortment of poems in a number of 
very different forms. 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY Harry Morris 


R. W. Dent. John Webster’s Borrowing. Berkeley-Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960. vili++323 pp. $5.50. 

During this century a good deal of information has been amassed con- 
cerning Webster’s habit of borrowing phrases, similes, and ‘sentences’ 
from contemporary or near-contemporary authors. Now Professor 
Dent has made a more thorough study of this phenomenon: his book 
concentrates on the two major tragedies, but he has also examined The 
Devil’s Law Case, A Monumental Column, and the Overburian charac- 
ters commonly attributed to Webster. The result seems to have made 
him a little uneasy. On his first page he notes that Webster’s denigrators 
may feel that they have acquired more ammunition, and during the 
course of the book he does at times appear somewhat scandalized by the 
things he has caught Webster doing. 

First, however, we must salute the accomplishment of a valuable 
task. It is good to know more about Webster’s method of working, and 
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we can now see that his mind was one that readily engaged itself with 
phrases and ideas that others had forged. Most striking cases of multiple 
borrowing are instanced in The Duchess of Malfi, m.v.17-49 and 
v.ii.t74~205. Sometimes, indeed, the borrowing is inert, so that it ap- 
pears Webster has taken an easy way in merely transferring other men’s 
property to his own page. Even in a time when ‘imitation’ was a recog- 
nized practice, he went beyond the normal limits of an ambitious writer. 
But it would be misleading to suggest that the borrowing is uniformly 
such. Moreover, the length of the present study may give a false impres- 
sion. Although Professor Dent has made a remarkable number of addi- 
tions to the borrowings already known, his book includes things that 
can hardly be called ‘borrowing’. Proverbs and current phrases were 
every man’s property, and most men used them. Some passages quoted 
illustrate the sources of Webster’s information, not the use he made of 
it or the phrasing he employed. Sometimes, too, a passage is quoted in 
order that an interpretive comment may be presented. Thus in the three 
pages devoted to the final speeches of the Duchess of Malfi hardly one 
substantial ‘parallel’ is convincingly adduced, though a few lines are 
given to a possible echo of Webster in Thierry and Theodoret. The book 
is, in fact, slightly more inclusive than its title claims. 

Moreover, sufficient recognition is not always given to the way in 
which Webster put his own impress on an existing passage. Thus in 
Painter the Duchess refers to her ‘misery’ in that ‘I must make request to 
him, which with al humilitie ought to offer me his seruice’; but Web- 
ster’s Duchess recognizes that ‘the great’ must woo ‘because none dare 
woo us’. In Painter there is a reproach for an apparent lack of humility, 
in Webster a regret for a lack of daring—which is gentler and far more 
appropriate. In Dr. J. R. Brown’s edition of The White Devil (1960) the 
traditional view is urged that ‘For Webster, to repeat, or to imitate, was 
to create’. If the present study makes one doubt whether this should be 
put without qualification, it may yet be possible to give to it a general 
assent. 

At times Professor Dent implies that the two major tragedies are hap- 
hazard assemblages, in scene-units as well as phrases. This, he thinks, is 
largely due to Webster’s habit of being led into divagation by some 
phrase or image or item of information that lay at hand. So the papal 
election and the new pope’s unexpected condemnation of revenge find 
their way into The White Devil; Flamineo is a kind of Chorus but is not 
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endued with ultimate wisdom; the Duchess comes near to contradicting 
herself on the question of seeing familiar faces in the next world; the 
first description of Ferdinand does not have direct relation to his actions 
in the play; Antonio’s opening speech on the courts of princes ‘can be 
made appropriate only with considerable strain’. Yet it may well be 
that no very high degree of ‘critical ingenuity’ (a phrase twice used in 
this connection) is needed in defending any one of the alleged anoma- 
lies. Moreover, what we finally have from Webster is two major plays: 
whatever method of composition was used, two new entities (disturb- 
ing, illuminating, ultimately strengthening—and inducing a total im- 
pression of coherence) have come into existence. They were not there 
before, though the sources of all the borrowings were. They remain, 
however much light is thrown on certain of the details of their emer- 
gence. We must emphatically welcome what Professor Dent has done, 
and we can reassure him that the two tragedies will continue to exist. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM Clifford Leech 


The Hundred Tales (Les cent nouvelles nouvelles). Trans. by Rossell Hope 
Robbins. Illus. by Alexander Dobkin. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. xxvi+390 pp. $6. 

The text agreed to be first in authority, that of the unique manuscript, 
first printed in 1857, is here for the first time translated, and expertly. 

In an admirable Introduction Mr. Robbins supplements and refines 
upon the historical information that Thomas Wright, the 1857 editor, 
supplied, and comments with learning and fine critical tact on the kind 
of interest the work affords the modern reader. He describes ‘the spirit 
of the original’ as that of ‘urbane men of letters and knowledgeable men 
of the world, relaxing in the company of close friends, equally at home 
in polished phrases and in colloquial idioms’, and says he has striven to 
‘recreate [this spirit] in terms of the twentieth century’. Can it be done: 
Let us see. 

The very fact (for it is a fact) of the translator’s fidelity to the style of 
the original in his ‘twentieth-century terms’—he might have said “date- 
less terms’, for such they are with only the rarest exceptions—admits us 
to the full freedom of the society that the stories were originally com- 
piled to regale; but this fidelity has the effect, I think, of making us more 
sharply aware of the differences that divide us from that society. In 
reading the original we expect a non-English, non-modern world of 
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experience. And the delightful pen drawings partake (unlike the trans- 
lator’s language, and much as the Heath illustrations of Rabelais do) 
more of caricature, fantasy, and antiquarianism (as to costumes and 
hints of setting) than of the here and now. 

Mr. Robbins offers good reason to believe that though the author 
imposed upon the work ‘a certain uniformity of style’, the attribution 
of some eighty per cent of the tales to named and mostly identifiable 
members of the court of Duke Philip of Burgundy of the sixth decade 
of the fifteenth century (regarded sceptically by Thomas Wright) is 
mainly true to fact: he documents from legal records the kind of scan- 
dals, both in and outside of the ecclesiastical profession, of which the 
content of the stories mostly consists; he emphasizes the easy realism of 
the style in which they are told; and he carries conviction (by and large, 
but see below) in arguing how well their human and moral meaning 
comes home to us, thanks to the writer’s allowing the events to speak 
for themselves either with no commentary or, at most, with some “ur- 
bane and worldly, somewhat cynical and detached [remark], yet with 
a whimsical, almost tender note [as in this conclusion of No. 14]: “The 
poor girl was disgraced, which was a great pity, for she was really 
beautiful, gentle, and virtuous.” ’ 

Only a dullard could fail to rejoice in the dry, unobtrusive humor of 
the greater part of this work; and anyone, with the help of Mr. Rob- 
bins’s Introduction, can go some way toward an understanding of how 
far the tales are actually true to the life they depict with such a striking 
semblance of truth; but of course this question must sometimes stump 
even the most seasoned scholar, as likewise the question whether the ex- 
tremely cynical appeal of a few of the tales elicited the response it 
sought from the whole of the original circle for which they were writ- 
ten. To mention but two examples out of several that might be cited, 
No. 4 invites us to smile, if not laugh, at the spectacle of a cowardly 
husband standing eye-witness to the violation of his wife by a brawny 
soldier, and the spice of No. 19 is a witty lie that a cuckolded husband 
tells his erring wife to explain the disappearance of her now ten-year- 
old son whom he has taken to Alexandria and sold into slavery. When 
we meet comparable enormities in Rabelais, the wild coil and hurly- 
burly of the style tells us that we are in a world of people as little subject 
to real pain as that of Popeye the Sailor; but not so the easy, conversa- 
tional style of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles. Here the modern reader can 
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only wonder wistfully whether all of the members of the Duke’s court 
took unalloyed delight in tales involving rank cruelty and dumb an- 
guish. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Huntington Brown 


Thomas Deloney. The Novels of Thomas Deloney. Ed. by Merritt E. 
Lawlis. (Jack of Newbury, The Gentle Craft, I & II, Thomas of Reading.) 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1961. xxxii+-462 pp. 
index. notes, facsims. $12.50. 

Professor Lawlis’s edition of the novels of Thomas Deloney fills two 
basic needs: it makes available in one volume all four of the narratives 
for the first time in half a century, and it offers as definitive a text for 
each of the novels as we may reasonably expect in the light of early edi- 
tions now known to exist. For this new convenience and the editor’s 
painstaking textual study students of Elizabethan prose fiction can 
scarcely be other than most grateful. 

Since Deloney published his novels between 1597 and 1600, and then 
died early in 1600, the only editions which Professor Lawlis needed for 
his work were the very earliest. None of these are extant with the possi- 
ble exception of two undated Folger fragments of The Gentle Craft 
Part II, nor do we have the reprintings that immediately followed. The 
earliest text of Thomas of Reading is dated 1612, that of Jack of Newbury 
in the eighth edition “corrected and inlarged’ was published in 1619, and 
those of The Gentle Craft Parts I and II printed in 1627 and 1639 re- 
spectively. Yet of these late editions on which Professor Lawlis had to 
lean, three out of four of them are earlier and textually closer to what 
Deloney probably originally set down than those consulted by any 
previous editor of the novels. Two of them preserved in unique copies 
are known to have come into public collections years after F. O. Mann 
completed his collected edition in 1912, and while both Mann and the 
present editor rely on the 1639 printing of The Gentle Craft Part II, 
Mann knew nothing of the Folger fragments. 

Professor Lawlis offers his fresh text in a form attractive to the general 
reader but answerable to the demands of the scholar. He retains the 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization of his copy texts, modernizing 
only the long s and the double u, and breaking up solid masses of text to 
present dialogue in the separate paragraphs which we are used to en- 
countering in modern fiction. Textual footnotes he limits to emenda- 
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tions of his copy text or to retained readings where creditable revisions 
occur in the later editions. The longer lists of important variant readings 
he pushes to the rear of the volume, immediately following the explan- 
atory notes, and facilitates reference to both appendices by marginal line 
numbering of his text. Prefacing the notes for each novel is a brief dis- 
cussion of the bases for settling on the particular text and a list of the 
later seventeenth-century and modern reprints available. 

To understand the full sweep of Professor Lawlis’s study of Deloney’s 
prose fiction, the scholar must consult his companion monograph Apol- 
ogy for the Middle Class (Indiana University Press, 1960). The rich find- 
ings of his literary study give substance to the explanatory notes of this 
edition and form the basis for the knowledgeable critical introduction. 
This introduction, the author explains, was written after the mono- 
graph and contains some material not heretofore set forth: the recogni- 
tion of Deloney as an early historical novelist, Deloney’s probable use of 
Proverbs xxxt as the ideal for the characterization of the middle-class 
Elizabethan wife, and a reassessment of the facts known about Deloney’s 
life. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY C. William Miller 


John Peter. A Critique of Paradise Lost. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. ix-+172 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Peter professes to examine the characters, action, and ideas of 
Paradise Lost as an objective critic attending to what actually seems 
present in the lines. His eight chapters challenge Milton’s presentation of 
the supernatural beings, the war in Heaven, Adam and Eve, the fall and 
its consequences. His conclusions are as spectacular as his method, and 
as preposterous. He finds God and his angels aesthetic and social fail- 
ures, Christ and Michael almost accidental successes, and Satan the vic- 
tim of malicious and gratuitous abuse. As for the human principals, 
Eve’s inclination to work separately is regarded a commendable prac- 
ticality for which she has been unjustly censured; her conduct in tempta- 
tion is defended and somehow to Milton’s personal discredit. Adam’s 
fall, ‘far from seeming a defection, must strike us as a necessary and 
courageous action’ (p. 131) to be condemned only by a reader sub- 
missive to ‘inhumanity or rigid preconceptions’ (p. 131). Nearly every- 
thing touched is inspected with devoted hostility, and no objection is 
too small or irrelevant to be brought against Milton’s art and his attitude. 
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We are warned against substituting Milton’s intention for his perform- 
ance, but many of the critical strictures are supported by discrepancies 
between the supposed effect and the critic’s wayward inference of in- 
tention. The prevailing tone of the book is one of aggressive and ex- 
travagant dissatisfaction, not only with the poem but with Christianity 
as Mr. Peter conceives it. 

No student repines at informed adverse criticism of Paradise Lost for 
what it is, a late Renaissance Christian epic. In the past thirty years 
Milton has endured both reformed antagonists like Knight and Eliot, 
and unreformed like Cecil and Leavis; their attacks have enlivened Mil- 
ton studies even when in error because they bore some relation to sound 
scholarship and genuine critical responsibility. The appalling feature of 
this Critique is not merely that Mr. Peter denies Milton his donnée, 
which is Christianity and the Christian tradition, but also that he is him- 
self apparently unaware of the first principles of that theology and its 
theodicy. The question is not whether a modern reader can or should 
subscribe to Milton’s form of Christianity, but what its doctrines are 
and how they enter the poem. Mr. Peter excludes or disregards or rep- 
resents imperfectly such complex seventeenth-century assumptions as 
those involving felix culpa, the theories of grace, of permitted evil, of 
foreknowledge and foreordination, and the privacy of God’s motives in 
the Judaeo-Christian legacy. In view of the many allusions by Mr. Peter 
to the theological situation, such naiveté seems incredible. Yet how else 
is one to explain the query: “Wrath is one of the Seven Deadly Sins; 
ought God to be endowed with an infirmity he has forbidden man?’ 
(p. 12). Or the complaint that God does nothing to hinder Satan’s attack 
on Adam and Eve (p. 18)? Or the conclusion “sometimes we suspect 
him [Raphael] of “editing” his tale so as to make it more admonitory’ 
(p. 28)? 

This substitution of the critic’s attitude for what is actually present in 
the lines belies Mr. Peter’s announced intention and points up his flab- 
bergasting treatment of epic characterization. Sometimes he proceeds as 
if the persons in the poem got away from Milton and invented their 
own speeches and sometimes as if he expects them to conform to the 
demands of psychological and narrative realism made by modern fic- 
tion and drama. In effect, he disapproves of characters on selective moral 
and ethical grounds for acting and speaking as the poet determined. To 
say that as the Son speaks “God’s silence takes on an air of brooding 
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petulance’ (p. 12) is simply indefensible as serious criticism. It is invent- 
ing lines, not reading between them. God is silent because the Son is 
speaking, that’s all. To complain that ‘the speed of Abdiel’s first blow is 
so emphasized as to suggest that he struck unfairly’ (p. 76) is to assume 
some obligation of Milton to treat evil impartially, or at least submit 
dubious cases to a board of arbitration. The literary fact is that Milton 
regarded Satan as evil and God as good. He is guilty of neither moral 
relativism nor artistic incompetence when he depicts Satan as not hav- 
ing lost all his original brightness. Furthermore, the persons of the poem 
are not only compounds or composites, as Mr. Peter seems to recog- 
nize. They exist on several planes at once. Adam, for example, is a his- 
torical character formed out of the Biblical story, hexameral commen- 
tary, and imaginative literature, as well as an epic character broadly 
sketched, not a dramatic character whose thoughts and actions must be 
consistent with the principles of modern theatrical representation. Adam 
is also a religious and theological position defined and modified by cen- 
turies of exegesis and argument and a figure in a narrative, the implica- 
tions and symbolic extensions of which are rooted in Christian dogma. 
Sometimes one level is emphasized, sometimes another. So with God 
and the Son, whose very order of existence in the poem differs from 
man’s, just as divine or cosmic time and space differ from earthly. 

The criteria invoked in this book are those of a sentimental existen- 
tialist whose values are committed to the relations of human beings to 
each other, instead of to each other and their Creator; and whose criti- 
cism limits them and their Creator to a single moral and social standard. 
In this construction, apparently, God is not only anthropomorphic; he 
must act like a man too and be judged by standards derived from man’s 
imperfect behavior. The critical method is that of a fluent but unin- 
formed school debater, violently enforcing what case he can by the 
most reckless interpretation of evidence. One infers that Milton chose 
unwisely to write a complex epic-rendering of the central Christian 
tradition and not to anticipate the modes of a twentieth-century natu- 
ralistic novel existing on a single level. If one is to judge other mythic 
poetry by the criteria of psychological and narrative realism sternly ap- 
plied to Milton’s angels and deities, he must disallow the story of Atlas 
because it is illogical to suppose that any giant able to hold up the sky 
would be accessible to human sight. 

A further disabling feature of this critique is the author’s failure or 
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refusal to assimilate the literature of his subject, an omission which per- 
haps accounts for some of the howlers already noted. To be sure, Lewis 
and Hanford and Hughes are cited, and there are pot shots at Williams, 
Stein, Bush, and one or two others. Yet many of the particulars dis- 
paraged here have already been canvassed by authors unknown to Mr. 
Peter or ignored. To mention only a few, one might recommend Gil- 
bert on the narrative inconsistencies of the poem, Whaler and Lerner 
on the similes, Wimsatt and Beardsley on the intentional fallacy, Schultz 
on the temptation, McColley on the time-scheme, Bush on the term 
enamel'd (p. 87), and the New English Dictionary (to which one reference 
is made) on the seventeenth-century senses of Heaven (p. 85), sublime 
(p. 51), and condescention (p. 27). Nearly every page produces errors 
which a thorough grounding in the commentary might have avoided. 
Raphael’s discourse on cosmology in Book vuris perfectly lucid to any- 
one who has taken the trouble to recover its vocabulary; and Raphael 
does not conclude it by ‘throwing up the subject with a moral rider to 
hide his bewilderment and ineffectuality’ (p. 28). Similarly, in the ele- 
vation of the Son, God is not “deliberately seeking to precipitate a re- 
bellion by rudely challenging their [the angels’] legitimate self-esteem’ 
(p. 67). In the Christian view and in Milton’s presentation, He is testing 
their obedience. Milton’s claim that the Son’s condemnation of the ser- 
pent was justified is scarcely ‘astounding’ (p. 114) to one who recog- 
nizes that the serpent is matter perverted by evil and therefore willy- 
nilly evil. The serpent is not an angel or a man with a divine soul; and 
only misplaced sentimentalism could describe as “grossly unfair’ the 
sentence passed upon ‘the serpent for the deeds which it performs un- 
wittingly’ (p. 115). 

Enough has been exhibited to indicate that the book is at best a 
wrong-headed and irresponsible reading of the poem and at worst a 
kind of film scenario based on Paradise Lost. So little is left of the epic 
after these omissions, mistakes, and judgments of Zoilus that a prospec- 
tive reader may wonder why Mr. Peter took the trouble. The preface 
explains. In the most extraordinary declaration since Bentley, he recog- 
nizes a special debt to A. J. A. Waldock’s Paradise Lost and Its Critics, 
which seems to him ‘second only to the text itself for a true understand- 
ing of the critical problems posed by the poem.’ With this example to 
admire, and uninstructed by its reception, Mr. Peter has been moved to 
write a book against Paradise Lost, not about it. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON Kester Svendsen 
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Robert B. Hinman. Abraham Cowley’s World of Order. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. vili++373 pp- $6.75. 

No full-length book on Abraham Cowley has been published for 
some thirty years, and when the two biographies of him, by Jean Lois- 
eau and myself, came out within a few months of each other in 1931, 
probably almost no seventeenth-century student would have predicted 
that another full-length book on Cowley—and in particular one de- 
voted entirely to his writings and his thought—would ever be written. 
Robert B. Hinman, who served warning of his potentialities in 1956 in 
his brief article, ‘ “Truth is truest poesy”’: The Influence of the New Phi- 
losophy on Abraham Cowley’, has now assumed this courageous role of 
propagandist in Abraham Cowley’s World of Order, and has made an im- 
pressive case for a reappraisal of Cowley’s accomplishment and a re- 
rating of his importance in the history of English literature. 

It should be recognized at the outset that Hinman is an enthusiast, 
whose devotion is likely to lead him to some excesses in his evaluation 
of both Cowley’s work as a whole and of individual works. The ulti- 
mate of this attitude is reached in his placing of Cowley’s Latin Sex 
Libri Plantarum at the very climax and conclusion of his analysis. Never- 
theless, because of his thorough grasp of seventeenth-century science, 
philosophy, and religion, as revealed by modern scholarship, Hinman 
has achieved a large degree of success in his demand that Cowley, par- 
ticularly as a poet, be reassessed by the reader of today, when some edi- 
tors have gone so far as to omit him entirely from their anthologies. 
This is of course not true in such a recent collection as Helen Gardner’s 
The Metaphysical Poets; but her disciple, A. Alvarez, in his The School of 
Donne, just published in England, echoes the present conventional atti- 
tude toward Cowley by saying that he did not simply make the Donne 
tradition silly; he made it dull. 

Hinman puts his central theme thus in his preface: ‘His accomplished 
technique, his wit, his metrical versatility satisfy a variety of demands; 
but the principal appeal of his poetry is philosophical—not versified 
philosophy, but a philosophical attitude vitalized through metaphor.’ 
And Hinman’s explanation of Cowley’s decline, as well as his statement 
of his own basic method, is expressed as follows: ‘His modern readers 
appear to miss much of his meaning, because they have not applied to 
his work—as they have to the work of Donne and Milton—the exten- 
sive knowledge of seventeenth-century thought accumulated by mod- 
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ern research.’ Milton, in fact, is never long out of Hinman’s mind as his 
hero’s only important rival, whose later tremendous fame has unfairly 
eclipsed Cowley’s proper reputation. As Hinman puts it at the end of 
his book, “Though Cowley is not of the same species as Milton, he be- 
longs to the same genus. Though a lesser poet, he is not nearly as much 
inferior as critics suggest, and he is, in nearly every way, the same kind 
of poet.’ Other reasons for Cowley’s having been relegated to a sort of 
literary limbo, according to Hinman, have been the eighteenth-century 
reaction against certain of his romantic traits and the nineteenth-century 
fear of science as ‘a dangerous threat to the spiritual life’. 

Hinman’s iconoclasm goes so far as to question even the traditional 
interpretation of Dryden’s celebrated ‘dragnet’ passage, and the almost 
universal identification of the late great poet who is sunk in his reputa- 
tion, as applying to Cowley at all. Similarly he demands a reinterpreta- 
tion of Johnson’s famous diatribe against the ‘metaphysical race’ and a 
re-emphasis of Johnson’s qualified praise of Cowley as much the best of 
that race. In the same vein he calls for a reinterpretation of Sprat’s ap- 
parent discounting of the importance of modern poetry in his History of 
the Royal Society of London. After all, Sprat also wrote a preface to his 
friend Cowley’s Works. 

The theme of Hinman’s book is told in its title. In all his thinking and 
writing Cowley was seeking a world of order, and he found it—or the 
hope of it—wherever he looked. In science and religion he was a sort of 
Christian Lucretius—simultaneously a Christian and a rationalist. Bacon 
was his mentor in the whole field of natural philosophy. “The best keys 
to Cowley’s world were physiology, which unlocked the microcosm; 
botany, meteorology, and geology, which opened the geocosm; astron- 
omy and physics, which provided entrance to the macrocosm.’ Also 
familiar with contemporary chemistry and alchemy (as well as being 
the first Englishman to write about New World botany), he made rela- 
tively little use of zoology, which was not yet a developed science. The 
book contains many interesting sidelights on seventeenth-century scien- 
tific beliefs. 

Again departing from convention, Hinman argues cogently that 
neither Bacon nor Hobbes was really an opponent of poetry and shows 
how their philosophical systems fitted into Cowley’s concept of poetry. 
Placing modern critics like Clarence Thorpe and Murray Bundy oppo- 
site each other, Hinman also calls on Lipsius, Gassendi, Descartes, Mer- 
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senne, Hakewill, Spenser, Ashley, Swan, and others to support his 
points. In praising Cowley’s proposal for an ideal modern university in 
his Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy, he sum- 
mons authors like Hartlib, Comenius, Dymock, Petty, and Hall. For, 
cried Cowley, man must not narrowly limit his horizon to the Bible, as 
Cornelius Agrippa preached; he must know all nature as well as God 
and religion; even though these might at times seem to be in conflict, 
the chain of being does exist. With the Restoration of the Stuarts Cow- 
ley also optimistically looked for a new world of order in government 
which would parallel that in the new science and the new faith. Always 
he stressed the poet’s godlike double function of both creating through 
his imagination and making order in the universe through his art. 

Probably Hinman gives too little credit to students like H. J. C. 
Grierson, Theodore Spencer and Mark van Doren, Robert Sharp, and 
George Williamson for their labors in the cause of metaphysical poetry. 
So far as Hinman’s book is concerned, the just-past “metaphysical re- 
vival’ never took place and T. S. Eliot never wrote. Too often he refers 
loosely to ‘modern students’, “modern readers’, “modern critics’, and 
‘modern scientists’ in the lump without names or discrimination. He 
airily dismisses the charge that Cowley could not write with conviction 
about love because he had never been physically in love. He sometimes 
forgets to be sufficiently considerate of his reader’s knowledge and mem- 
ory, as when he fails to remind him when discussing Sex Libri Planta- 
rum, written in Latin, that the English translations he uses were made 
many years after Cowley’s death by Nahum Tate and others. 

Nevertheless, in spite of such minor carpings, Hinman, through his 
enlightening analyses of Cowley’s work and its intellectual background, 
his illuminating paraphrases and elaborations of the more difficult and 
important poems, and his judicious selection of quotations (though 
these are sometimes too long), has at least given a substantial basis for 
his final claim: 


Perhaps, after all, the highest praise accorded Cowley in his own time, extravagant 
as it is, should still be heeded. Its very excess can help swing the pendulum of Cowley’s 
reputation more nearly to thecentral position in which it ought to hang... . He still 
has something to say to the modern mind, and he frequently says it in words that can 
still produce some of the excitement Sprat and his contemporaries knew. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Arthur H. Nethercot 
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The Complete Prose Works of John Milton 


by DOUGLAS BUSH 


Editors’ note: At the invitation of the RN, Professor Bush, a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Yale Milton, prepared the following statement of the aims and policies of 
this new and monumental edition. 


The second volume of the Complete Prose Works may be taken as a con- 
solidation of the aims and methods of this eight-volume edition being 
produced by Professor Don M. Wolfe and his associates. The editors 
seek to provide: (1) texts with fuller bibliographical and textual appara- 
tus than the Columbia edition has and in some cases (e.g., The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce) to distinguish the text of a first edition from 
the extensive enlargements of a second; (2) elaborate introductions 
which deal amply and minutely with Milton’s diverse subjects and his 
ideas, evolution, historical background, etc.; (3) full annotation on all 
topics, allusions, etc., so that, as far as it is possible, readers of varying 
degrees of sophistication have immediately available the material needed 
for either intelligent comprehension or for scholarly study. 

The first of these aims needs no comment; it is being fulfilled with 
authority and economy. While presumably no one could quarrel with 
the second and third aims, opinions seem to differ about the methods 
employed and the degree of success or excess. In regard to the second, 
it may be remembered that no single work since Masson—who, though 
useful, is increasingly out of date—has attempted a full and consecutive 
survey of Milton the publicist and the growth of his ideas, his place in 
the ideological world of his time. Parts of this large area have of course 
been admirably treated in a number of books (the most comprehensive 
being Arthur Barker’s) and countless articles, but there has been no all- 
embracing synthesis, and the more special studies multiply, the more 
need there is for such a synthesis. The word ‘synthesis’, however, implies 
merely a digest of existing knowledge and opinion, and introductions 
in the new edition aim also at the advancement of knowledge and at 
critical reinterpretation. For some specialists the introductory commen- 
tary may be too full; for other readers the fullness may be highly de- 
sirable. Specialists may also disagree with the views of various editors, 
as they do about any book, but informed Milton specialists will recog- 
nize how much fresh learning and analysis has been put before them. 
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It may be doubted if there are any Miltonic specialists who have not 
much to learn from, say, Professor Sirluck’s reassessment of Comenian 
ideas and other parts of the commentary. 

The fulfilment of the third aim as well as the second rests on the as- 
sumption, already indicated, that this edition is not offered solely to 
Miltonic and seventeenth-century experts; nor is it for people who pre- 
fer to read with half-knowledge or for those who do their reading in a 
library and don’t mind jumping up every two minutes to look for 
works of reference. Annotation always runs the risk of excess, and no 
doubt this edition commits sins of that kind; but one can always skip a 
superfluous note while one cannot always supply a missing one. The 
edition is, and will be, used by teachers of Milton, by graduate students 
and some undergraduates, as well as by Miltonic scholars; and perhaps 
even the scholars do not have at their finger tips all Milton’s multifari- 
ous and now often recondite learning. At any rate I do not, and I can 
only envy those who do. In addition to the nature of much of his sub- 
ject matter, the frequent difficulties of Milton’s prose are more of a 
barrier to readers than full annotation could be. An adequate commen- 
tary has to reconstruct a great deal of the European history and thought 
of 2,000 years, and such annotation has to be detailed enough to be in- 
telligible and significant. Whatever superfluities may appear in this edi- 
tion, many people may be glad that there is one place where full and 
authoritative information and interpretation can be found. A great 
seventeenth-century writer might seem to be entitled to explications as 
elaborate as those being given to Pound and Joyce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Conferences 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met April 27, 28, 29, 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. The following papers were 
presented: ‘Reformers from Wittenberg, Strasbourg, Zurich, and 
Geneva in England: 1547-1549’, William M. Jones (U of Missouri); 
‘The Year 1517: the Light that Failed’, Sherwood Warwick (U of 
Louisville); “The Two Lost Years of Erasmus: Summary, Review, and 
Speculation’, J. K. Sowards (U of Wichita); “The Relationship of Ren- 
aissance Educational Theory to Medieval Educational Theory’, Daniel 
D. McGarry (St. Louis U); “Pierre de Ronsard, Teacher of France’, 
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Isidore Silver (Washington U); ‘William Harvey and his Methods’, 
George Kimball Plochmann (Southern Illinois); ‘Conventions in Robin 
Hood Dramas of the Renaissance’, W. E. Simone (Southern Illinois); 
‘Aspects of Milton’s Language’, John Arthos (U of Michigan); ‘Timeon 
of Athens and the Jacobean Duel’, George R. Waggoner (U of Kansas); 
‘A “New Prose Genre” in Renaissance English and Anglo-Latin Poesy?’ 
Thomas E. Wright (Washington U); ‘George Wither’s Role as Hu- 
manist’, Charles $. Hensley (Southern Illinois); ‘Prototypes of the Ren- 
aissance Stage in England’ (illustrated), Richard Hosley (U of Mis- 
souri); “Renaissance Rhetoric: Use and Abuse’, Joseph T. McCullen 
(Texas Technological C); “Leonhard Rauwold, Traveling Scientist of 
the Renaissance’, Karl H. Dannenfeldt (Arizona State U); ‘The Tudor 
Order and Methode of Wryting and Reading Hystories’, Charles F. 
Mullett (U of Missouri); “The Study of Alchemy as Literature’, Muriel 
West (Southern Illinois); “Lear’s Division of the Kingdom’, Harold 
Orel (U of Kansas); ‘The Winter's Tale and Ralph Crane in the First 
Folio’, John L. Somer (Kansas State Teachers College); “The Lovers 
under the Apple Tree’ (illustrated), Philipp Fehl (U of Nebraska); “So 
Sweetly with such Noyse: a Study of Instrumentation for the Masque, 
with Certain Parallels in Elizabethan Drama’, Roma Ball (Kansas State 
Teachers C); ‘Some Aspects of Music in the Renaissance’, Ernst C. 
Krohn (St. Louis U); “Paul m and the Problems of Reconciliation with 
the Lutherans’, Clarence L. Hohl, Jr. (St. Louis U); “Religion and Ma- 
terialism in Seventeenth-Century England’, George L. Mosse (U of 
Wisconsin); ‘Thomas More: On the Margins of Modernity’, J. H. 
Hexter (Washington U). Music was provided by the Washington U 
Madrigal Singers and the Concordia Cantata Chorus. 

Robert Knoll (U of Nebraska) was elected president, Philipp Fehl 
(U of Nebraska) secretary; William Gilbert (Kansas) and Dean Rice 
(Stephens) were named as delegates to the RSA. The next meeting will 
be held April 26-28 at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln where the 
Midwest Modern Language Association will be meeting at the same 
time. No special topic has been selected for the conference, but papers 
dealing with the ultimate validity of specific Renaissance concepts in 
the various disciplines may be submitted to Professor Philipp Fehl, 
Department of Art History, U of Nebraska. Special features will in- 
clude a production of Volpone, two art shows, a rare-book exhibit, and 
a recital of unpublished seventeenth-century music. 
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THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its tenth 
annual meeting at Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, 
March 10-11, 1961, with Professor Frederick E. Gaupp (Southwestern) 
in charge of the following program: Marjorie Dunlavy (Arlington SC), 
‘A Touchstone for Touchstone’; Robert A. Law (Texas), ‘Composition 
of Shakespeare’s Lancastrian Trilogy’; Waldo F. McNeir (Louisiana 
SU), ‘An Apology for Amoretti’; Jack E. Teagarden (Centenary C, 
Louisiana), ‘ “Ever acting . . . always idle”: The Polemicists’ Paradox’; 
Helen S. Thomas (Houston), ‘The Problem of Predestination in Jacob 
& Esau’; Selma L. Bishop (McMurry C), ‘Isaac Watts’ Criticism on 
John Milton’; Thomas M. Smith (Oklahoma), “The Diffusion of Cer- 
tain Medieval Mathematical Ideas in Renaissance Europe’; Duane H. 
D. Roller (Oklahoma), “The Interplay of Aristotelian & Platonistic 
Ideas in Renaissance Astronomy’; Felix M. Wassermann (Kansas Wes- 
leyan), “The Picture of Renaissance Man in the Portraits of Titian & 
Holbein’; Lola Hanawalt (Texas), “The Use of Costume in the Paint- - 
ings of Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio’; Denes Monostory (South- 
western), ‘Renaissance & Experimental Realism’; Frank Halstead (Mis- 
sissippi), ‘The Military Heritage of the Renaissance Wars’ (read by Carl 
Hammer, Louisiana SU); Charles B. Qualia (Texas Technological C), 
‘Renaissance Influence in the Novels of Juan Valera’; L. John Parker 
(Texas Christian), “Reuchlin, Erasmus, & Hans Sachs: Representatives 
of German Renaissance’; Margaret Kober-Merzbach (Louisiana SU), 
‘Joerg Wickram, the Merchants’ Novelist’; G. Schulz-Behrend (Texas), 
‘Problems in Editing Opitz’; Robert G. Collmer (Hardin-Simmons), 
‘The Founding of a Center for Anglo-Dutch Relations’. 

J. Gordon Eaker (U of Houston) was elected president for 1961-62, 
Frederick E. Gaupp (Southwestern), vice-president. Lorraine Sherley 
(Texas Christian) is secretary-treasurer. 

The Conference will meet in the spring of 1962 at the University of 
Oklahoma, with Calvin G. Thayer (Oklahoma) as chairman of the 
program committee. 

Papers read at the 1960 meeting of the South-Central Renaissance 
Conference have been made available by Mississippi State University’s 
Mississippi Quarterly in a special issue and have been distributed gratis 
to members of the Conference. 

The Renaissance issue includes the following papers: Helen S. Thom- 
as, “The Meaning of the Character Knowledge in Everyman’; Frederick 
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E. Gaupp, ‘Cosimo de’ Medici’s Banishment—A Farce’; Rudolph 
Fiehler, “Burghley’s Commonwealth’; Albert Howard Carter, ‘On 
the Meaning of Characters’ Names in Shakespeare’; Louis E. Dollar- 
hide, “Two Unassimilated Movements of Richard m: An Interpreta- 
tion’; Milton Shumway Smith, ‘Hayward’s Historiography in the 
Tacitean Tradition’; Robert G. Collmer, ‘The Background of Donne’s 
Reception in Holland’. Patrick G. Hogan provides a brief introduction. 

Copies of this special issue of the Quarterly are available to members 
of the Conference, to members of the Renaissance Society of America, 
to others interested in the period, and to libraries for seventy-five cents 
per copy. Such requests, accompanied by remittance, should be directed 
to R. Dean Boswell, Jr., Business Manager, The Mississippi Quarterly, 
Box 23, State College, Mississippi. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFERENCE (formerly West- 
ern Ontario) held its second annual meeting at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, May 12-13, 1961. Professor Ralph Nash (Wayne) was chair- 
man of the meetings which were attended by scholars from Michigan, 
Ontario, Ohio, and neighboring states. 

The following papers were presented: Roberto Giammanco (Wayne), 
‘Reason and Nature in Renaissance Tradition’ (Herbert Weisinger 
commenting); Beatrice Corrigan (Toronto), ‘Erminia & Tancredi: The 
Happy Ending’ (John Arthos commenting); Wallace Ferguson (West- 
ern Ontario), ‘Christian Humanism & the Erasmian Reform Program’ 
(Marvin Becker commenting); Walter Davis (Notre Dame), “Music & 
the Structure of Poetry: The Example of Campion & Dowland’ 
(Herbert Schueller commenting); Eugene Rice, Jr. (Cornell), “Lefevre 
d’Etaples & Aristotle’ (Palmer Throop commenting). Much Ado About 
Nothing was presented, and a concert given by the University of Michi- 
gan Collegium Musicum (Robert Warner, director). 

The 1962 meeting will be held at the Cleveland Museum of Fine 
Arts in February. Professor Marvin Becker (Western Reserve) will be 
chairman of the host committee. Professor Becker and Professor David 
Hoeniger (Victoria C, Toronto) were elected to the Council of the 
RSA. Professor M. H. M. MacKinnon (Western Ontario) is Secretary 
of the Holding Committee. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet at 
Williams College in the spring of 1962 and at Smith College in the 
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autumn of 1962 according to Myron P. Gilmore, chairman. Tillman 
Merritt (Harvard) and William Church (Brown) are representatives to 
the Council of the RSA. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SEMINAR ON THE RENAISSANCE 
held the following meetings during the academic year 1960-61: Oct. 4, _ 
1960, John R. Mattingly (Hamilton), “The Classical Background of © 
Giorgione’s Tempesta’; Oct. 18, Donald M. Frame (Columbia), “New 
Light on Montaigne’s Trip to Paris in 1588’; Nov. 1, Mrs. Patricia La- 
balme (New York City), “Bernardo Giustinian: A Venetian Diplomat 
of the rsth Century’; Nov. 15, Wilhelm Pauck (Union Theological 
Seminary), ‘Luther & Melanchthon’; Dec. 6, Thomas Fleming (Colum- 
bia Medical Library), ‘Recent Bibliographic & Renaissance Tools in 
Renaissance Studies’; Jan. 17, 1961, Horst Janson (New York U), 
‘Nanni di Banco’; Feb. 21, Mrs. Phyllis Gordan (New York City), 
‘Poggio Bracciolini’s Letters to Art Patrons’; Mar. 7, Rosalie Colie 
(Barnard C), “Paradoxes in the Language of Things’; Mar. 21, John 
Glanville (St. John’s U), ‘Jacopo Zabarella on the Liberal Arts’; Apr. 
18, Howard Hibbard (Columbia), “The Early History of S. Andrea 
della Valle’; May 2, Cecil Clough (Oxford, Columbia), “The Loves of 
Pietro Bembo’. 

John H. Randall, Jr., is chairman and Paul O. Kristeller secretary. 
During the 1961-62 academic year when Professor Kristeller is on leave, 
Professor Charles Trinkaus (Sarah Lawrence) will be acting secretary. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE ON THE RENAISSANCE 
met at the University of Washington May 5-6, 1961, in conjunction 
with the Northwestern Chapter of the American Musicological Soci- 
ety. Professor Arnold Stein (Washington), outgoing President of the 
Conference, was in charge of arrangements for the meeting. 

Papers presented included: Paul Pascal (Washington), “The Davidiad 
of Marcus Marulus’; Oscar Budel (Washington), “History vs. Aesthet- 
ics: the “Satire” of Machiavelli’s Prince’; Lauro Martines (Reed), ‘Law- 
yers in 15th century Florence’; Quirinus Breen (Oregon) ‘Goswin’s 
Life of Agricola’; Frank Harrison (Oxford), ‘Medieval English Cathe- 
drals & their Music’; Eugene Wilson (Washington), “The Viols & Their 
Use in England’, illustrated by music of John Jenkins, Matthew Locke, 
Henry Purcell; Miriam Terry (Washington), “The Chanson, Doulce 
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Mémoire; Its Use as a Cantus Firmus in a Mass by Orlando di Lasso & 
as a Theme in Divisions for Viol by Ortiz’, illustrated by Eva Heinitz 
(Washington), on the viola da gamba, and the Collegium Singers; 
Malcolm Hamilton (Washington), ‘A Comparison of the Variation 
Technique of Antonio de Cabezon & William Byrd’, with harpsichord 
illustrations; Stanley R. Maveety (Oregon), “Gascoigne’s Versification 
in The Steele Glas’; Judith Dundas (British Columbia), ‘The Rhetorical 
Basis of Spenser’s Imagery’; Albert C. Hamilton (Washington), ‘The 
Comedy of Errors & the Plot of Shakespearean Comedy’; Frederick O. 
Waller (Portland State), “Antony & Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s Last 
Plays’; Kester Svendsen (Oregon), ‘Milton & Alexander More: New 
Documents?’; James Lewis (British Columbia), “Wit vs. Faith: the 
Element of Risk in Donne’s Divine Poems’. There was also a concert 
by the Collegium Singers of two-part songs by Claude Le Jeune and 
Madrigals by Lasso and Monteverdi. 

Professor Frederick O. Waller (Portland State) was elected President 
of the Conference for the coming year, and the 1962 meeting will be 
held at Portland State College. Professor Waller reports that despite 
these new duties, he will continue as a member of Professor Sandison’s 
national committee, reporting the activities of the conference, and re- 
cruiting new members. Professor Paul Pascal (Washington) and Pro- 
fessor W. Leonard Grant (British Columbia) continue as representatives 
of the Conference on the Council of the RSA. 


News and Notes 


‘THE INFLUENCE OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES ON EUROPEAN DRAMA 
OF THE RENAISSANCE , a colloquium, is being organized by a ‘Groupe 
de recherches sur le théatre’ in close association with the Institut d’E- 
tudes Théatrales (Sorbonne) and the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, according to Jean Jacquot, editor of the Collection ‘Le 
Choeur des Muses’ for the CNRS. It will take place in early May 1962 
at Royaumont, near Paris, and M. Jacquot invites scholars to write him 
for further information. American scholars visiting Europe will be wel- 
come, and a few ‘long distance’ contributions may be included, together 
with the papers read at the colloquium, in the volume to be published 


subsequently. 
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M. Jacquot suggests the following topics: editions, translations, and 
commentaries of the tragedies; tragedies, characters, themes, etc., which 
have been most influential and imitated; influence of structure and 
style; influence of ethics and philosophy; the taste for horror; indirect 
forms of imitation (e.g., G. Cinthio or R. Garnier); and the nature of 
Renaissance ‘Senecan’ drama with the notion of ‘Spat-Renaissance’ 
extended to include dramatists like Vondel or Gryphius. M. Jacquot 
will be at the Folger Shakespeare Library from September 15 to No- 
vember 30; his permanent address is 107 Avenue de Choisy, Paris 13. 


THE TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF ART met September 7-12, 1961, at Columbia University and New 
York University Institute of Fine Arts. Some seventy foreign and sev- 
eral hundred American art historians assembled in this hemisphere for 
the first time since the inauguration of the Congress in 1873. Millard 
Meiss (Institute for Advanced Study and president-elect of the Inter- 
national Committee of Art History) was chairman of the program com- 
mittee and Franklin Biebel, director of the Frick Collection, was chair- 
man of the Arrangements Committee. Following the Congress, the 
College Art Association met on September 13 and 14. 

Renaissance topics included Ernest Gombrich (Warburg), “Recent 
Concepts of Mannerism’; Cesare Gnudi, ‘Relations between Italian 
Sculpture & French Sculpture of the Gothic Period’; J. G. Van Regteren 
Altena (Amsterdam), “Drawing in the 17th Century’; Hans Kauffmann 
(Berlin), ‘Italian Art, 1420-30’; George Kubler (Yale), ‘Metropolitan 
Schools in Latin American Archaeology & Colonial Art’; André Chas- 
tel (Sorbonne), “The Renaissance & Antiquity’; Sir Anthony Blunt 
(London), “Baroque & Antiquity’; Craig Hugh Smyth (NYU), “The 
Aesthetic & Historical Aspects of the Presentation of Damaged Pic- 
tures’. At the Plenary Session, Sir Kenneth Clark spoke on ‘Motives’ 
and Erwin Panofsky (Institute for Advanced Study), “The Iconography 
of Correggio’s Camera di San Paolo’. 


PROFESSOR PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER delivered the John F. Cramer 
Lectures for 1961 at Portland State College on May 24, 1961. Professor 
Frederick Waller reports that the two lectures, ‘Paduan Averroism & 
Alexandrism in the Light of Recent Studies’ and ‘The Humanist Move- 
ment’ were enthusiastically received. 
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THE RENAISSANCE CHORUS OF NEW YORK presented the first New 
York performance of Missa L’Homme Armé by Johannes Ockegheim 
on April 23, 1961, followed by Josquin Des Prez, Mirabilia Testimonia 
Tua, Domine; Melchior Franck, O Domine Jesu; Jacob Obrecht, Salve 
Crux, Arbor Vitae; and Claude Goudimel, 4 French Psalms. Harold 
Brown was the conductor. 


DR. DOROTHY M. SCHULLIAN, formerly chief of the History of 
Medicine Division of the National Library of Medicine in Cleveland 
and a Founder Sustaining Member of the Society, has been appointed 
curator of the History of Science Collections at Cornell University Li- 
braries. Stephen A. McCarthy, director of the Libraries, has announced 
that Dr. Schullian will be in charge of reorganizing and expanding 
Cornell’s History of Science Collections to be housed in a special section 
of the new Olin Research Library. 


L’ INSTITUT POUR L’ ETUDE DE LA RENAISSANCE ET DE L’HU- 
MANISME, recently formed at the University of Brussels, held its first 
colloquium March 27-30, 1961. The mornings were devoted to papers, 
the afternoons to discussions of the papers. In addition, there was a re- 
ception by the city of Antwerp, one by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion at the Musées d’Art et d’Histoire of Brussels, a closing banquet at 
Erasmus’ house at Anderlecht, and an excursion to Ghent and Bruges. 

Papers included Eugenio Garin, ‘La cité idéale dans les traités italiens 
du xve siécle’; Pierre Mesnard, “Quelques réflexions en marge de deux 
utopies anglaises’; Roger Mucchielli, “L’Utopie de Thomas Morus’; 
Luigi Firpo, ‘Kaspar Stiblin et le “De Eudaemoniensium republica” ’; 
V. L. Saulnier, ‘Rabelais et l’utopie’; Claude Backvis, “Le courant uto- 
pique dans la Pologne de la Renaissance’; Robert Klein, “L’urbanisme 
utopique’; Paul Foriers, ‘Eméric Crucé, utopiste et iréniste’. 

The Director of the Institut, which is the newest member of the 
Federation, is Professor Jean Lameere, University of Brussels. 


CENTRE D’ ETUDES SUPERIEURES DE LA RENAISSANCE DE TOURS 
(University of Poitiers), Pierre Mesnard, director, held its fifth annual 
Stage International d’ Etudes Humanistes at Tours, July 3-22, 1961, with 
the theme, ‘La siécle de Louis x1’. The following papers were read: R. 
Lebégue, ‘La Prérenaissance de Louis x1’ & ‘L’humanisme dans les mys- 
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ttres’; M. Cantel, ‘Le Portugal d’Henri le Navigateur’; M. Stegmann, 
‘Un testament politique de Louis x1’ & ‘Le rosier des guerres’; M. 
Frappier, ‘La culture humaniste de Jean Lemaire des Belges’; M. Reulos, 
‘Les institutions monarchiques sous Louis x1’; M. Leveel, “Elie de Bour- 
deilles’; M. Roger, ‘Les Médecins de Louis x1’; M. Brachin, ‘Le théatre 
néerlandais 4 la fin du xve siécle: 1. Elckerlije & mu. Mariken van Nieu- 
meghem’; M. Frappier, ‘La poésie de Jean Lemaire des Belges’; Mme de 
Chambure and the Société de Musique d’ Autrefois, ‘Jean Ockeghem et 
la musique profane’ & ‘La tradition religieuse de Ockeghem’; M. 
Rzechowski, ‘La fin de I’architecture gothique en Pologne’; M. Ren- 
ouard, ‘Les hommes d’affaire italiens de la Renaissance’ & “Les hommes 
d’affaire francais’; M. Lavalleye, ‘Les origines de l’école des primitifs 
flamands’; M. Bossuat, “Traduction des textes anciens au xv° sitcle’; 
M. Hatzfeld, ‘La littérature flamboyante au xve siécle’; M. Lavalleye, 
‘Les différents tempéraments au sein de l’école flamande’; M. Bossuat, 
‘Evolution de l’inspiration religieuse dans la littérature du xve siécle’; 
M. Mellot, “Bourges, capitale culturelle 4 la fin du xve siécle’; M. Mes- 
nard, ‘Jeanne de France’; M. Chevalier, “La notion de bonne ville’; M. 
Guignard, ‘La Bibliothéque de Louis x1’; M. Chevalier, “La Bourgeoisie 
d’affaires; M. Mesnard, “Louis x1 et l’armée francaise’; M. Porcher, 
‘Fouquet’; M. Rzechowski, “Histoire politique de la Pologne 4 la fin du 
xve siécle’; M. Wilinski, “L’Art en Pologne 4 la fin du xve siécle’; M. 
Verissimo Serrao, “Louis x1 vu par les Portugais de son temps’; M. 
Lousse, “Louis x1 et les ducs de Bourgogne’, M. Sterling, “L’influence 
des Italiens sur la peinture frangaise de la fin du xve siécle’ & ‘L’influence 
des Espagnols sur la peinture frangaise de la fin du xve siecle’; M. Veris- 
simo-Serrao, ‘Un autre Louis x1: Le roi Jean m de Portugal (1455-95)’; 
M. du Colombier, ‘L’Art portugais xve et xvie siecle’; M. Ullmann, 
‘Latinisme et hellénisme dans le vocabulaire francais de la Renaissance’; 
M. Patocka, “Les antécédents Hussites de Comenius’; M. Ourliac, ‘L’Etat 
de lEglise vers 1460’; M. du Colombier, ‘Le Maitre de Moulins’; M. 
Ourliac, “Le gallicanisme de Louis x1’. Many concerts, receptions, and 
tours of historical sites were enjoyed by the participants. 


THE ELMER BELT LIBRARY OF VINCIANA, one of the world’s great- 
est collections of Leonardo da Vinci items (approximately 15,000), has 
been donated to UCLA by its owner, Dr. Elmer Belt, Los Angeles 
physician and Vincian scholar. Until the completion of a special section 
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in the new Art Building on the UCLA campus, the library will remain 
in Dr. Belt’s medical building, 1893 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. The 
collection includes sixty-five editions of Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting, 
many incunabula and early printed books, unpublished contemporary 
manuscripts on Da Vinci as well as slides, photographs, records, and a 
microfilm archive. Dr. Kate Traubman Steinitz, a distinguished Vinci 
scholar, has been curator of the collection for many years; she will con- 
tinue as honorary curator of the library during her lifetime. 

As a medical student Dr. Belt became fascinated by Leonardo’s ana- 
tomical drawings, and his long years of devotion to Leonardo has 
earned him the recognition of the Italian government and honorary 
citizenship of the town of Vinci. Items from his collection were stars of 
the Renaissance section of ‘Italian Perspectives’, an exhibition of Italian 
art from the Renaissance to the present held at the University of South- 
ern California, April 196r. 

Both Dr. Belt and Dr. Steinitz are Sustaining Members of the Society. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES awarded grants 
for 1961-62 to the following Renaissance scholars: Paul J. Alpers 
(Harvard), Spenser; Howard M. Brown (Chicago), music; William 
Elton (California, Riverside), Troilus & Cressida; Russell A. Fraser 
(Princeton), The Court of Virtue; Edward Grant (Indiana), Oresme; 
Paul E. McLane (Notre Dame), Spenser; James E. Phillips, Jr. (UCLA), 
Sidney-Spenser; Glenn E. Watkins (North Carolina), Don Carlo 
Gesualdo. 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY held a special exhibition, “The Sea- 
farer’s World—from Ptolemy to Lord Baltimore’, Sept. 2-22 in honor 
of the 20th International Navigational Congress in Baltimore. There 
were a number of maps which were either made in the Renaissance or 
first published then, including an account of the explorations of Captain 
John Smith, 1606, with the first detailed map of Chesapeake Bay. Sev- 
eral rare Renaissance maps and books were lent by private collectors 
and libraries. 


THE ST. THOMAS MORE PROJECT’S forthcoming publication of R. 
W. Gibson’s Preliminary Bibliography (with Max Patrick’s additions to 
the Utopiana) is an initial effort to compile a comprehensive census of 
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More’s works and of Moreana. The editor will welcome new material, 
particularly with reference to the location of copies and further entries 
for the Moreana section. 

Rev. Marcus A. Haworth (St. Louis U), Latin Advisor to the Project, 
is translating the Latin letters; John Headley (U of Massachusetts) is 
working on the Responsio ad Lutherum; Sister Scholastica Mandeville 
(St. Louis U) is translating More’s polemical work; Davis Harding 
(Yale) will work on the Dialogue Concerning Heresies. Mme Marie Del- 
court-Curvers (U of Liége) has joined the Advisory Committee. 

The Editorial Committee has decided to expand the series to fourteen 
volumes, including a general index. The Committee hopes that by late 
1962 a practical schedule for the annual publication of at least one vol- 
ume will have been worked out. Professor Richard S. Sylvester (Yale) 
is Executive Editor of the Project. 


NOTE August 26 to September 2, 1962, is the date for the tenth Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science to be held at Cornell U 
(August 26-31) and at The American Philosophical Society, Philadel- 
phia (August 31-September 2). See RN xiv, 129, for topics. 


THE OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL presented five plays—A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Hamlet, All’s Well That Ends Well, Henry IV, 
Part 1, and Ben Jonson’s Alchemist—during its 1961 season. Opening 
July 24 in Ashland, Oregon, with the largest company to date, advance 
ticket sales broke all previous records. 

Professor Lucy Barton (U of Texas) delivered the Prefector’s Lec- 
tures, July 25-26: “The Role of Costume in the Play’; “Expressing Char- 
acter Through Fabric’; and “Stage Movement in Period Costume’. 

Angus L. Bowmer is producing director of the Festival, and Professor 
Margery Bailey is director of education. 


DIDASCALIAE, Studies in honor of Anselm M. Albareda, prefect of the 
Vatican Library, has been announced for publication in 1961 by Ber- 
nard M. Rosenthal, New York City. The volume, edited by Sesto 
Prete, will contain the following articles of interest to Renaissance spe- 
cialists: Oscar Halecki, ‘The Defense of Europe in the Renaissance Pe- 
riod’; Pearl Kibre, “Cardinal Domenico Grimani, Questio de Intensione 
et Remissione Qualitatis’; Paul Kristeller, ‘Sebastiano Salvini, A Floren- 
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tine Humanist & Theologian’; Edward Rosen, ‘Copernicus’ Quotation 
from Sophocles’. About 650 pages, illustrated, $28. 


FOLGER DOCUMENTS OF TUDOR & STUART CIVILIZATION will 
begin to appear in 1962, according to Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Library. Among the first will be an edition of unpublished man- 
uscripts of William Lambarde, the Tudor jurist and antiquarian, edited 
by the late Conyers Read, the last work of this distinguished historian 
and charter member of the RSA. 


Texts and Editions 


THE ISTITUTO STORICO ITALIANO PER L’ETA MODERNA E CON- 
TEMPORANEA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME has undertaken to 
publish a multi-volume critical and annotated edition of the dispatches 
and diplomatic papers of Milanese ambassadors at the French and Bur- 
gundian courts from 1450 to 1483. Including both the Italian and Eng- 
lish edition, there will be forty volumes altogether. Co-operating with 
Professors Paul M. Kendall (Ohio U) and Vincent Ilardi (U of Massa- 
chusetts) in the editorial work will be A. R. Natale, Director of the 
Archivio di Stato in Milan; E. Pontieri of the University of Naples; and 
E. Sestan of the University of Florence. The plan is to publish two vol- 
umes yearly, beginning in 1962, so as to complete the entire work in the 
following ten years. This edition represents a new venture in American- 
Italian scholarly co-operation on this scale, and it is hoped that other co- 
operative enterprises will follow. 

A vital part of the project includes the microfilming of a huge mass 
of diplomatic papers covering the last half of the fifteenth century in 
Italian and other European archives and libraries to be used as reference 
for the historical comments on the documents published. Funds for 
microfilming, amounting to approximately $15,000, have been gener- 
ously supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation ($10,000), the American 
Philosophical Society ($3,750), the Fulbright Commission in Italy, and 
the Universities of Massachusetts and Ohio. The microfilming should 
be completed within two years. To date, all important diplomatic docu- 
ments in various archives for the period 1450-66 have been photo- 
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graphed. The microfilms are being deposited at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts; interested scholars may arrange to consult them by corres- 
ponding with Professor Ilardi. 

These documents, never published to any significant extent, are cru- 
cial for the investigation of the origins of modern diplomatic techniques 
and institutions. They are also useful for research in economic, social, 
military, religious, and intellectual history, and, in addition, they can 
provide training in paleography and materials for doctoral dissertations 
for graduate students. 

The dispersal of some archival collections in Europe has resulted in 
the migration of many of these diplomatic papers to libraries through- 
out the world. Scholars and librarians who have knowledge of such 
holdings are invited to correspond with the American editors. 


ANTHONY H. FORBES (UCLA) is the new editor of the series of par- 
liamentary diaries for the Parliaments of 1624, 1626, and 1628. This is 
a continuation of the project begun with the publication of Commons’ 
Debates, 1621 (edited by Wallace Notestein, Frances Helen Relf, and 
Hartley Simpson, New Haven, 1935). Dean Simpson will remain close- 
ly associated with the project as a member of the Editorial Board, along 
with Professor Wallace Notestein (Yale) and Professor Mark H. Cur- 
tis (UCLA). Work on the 1624 diaries is expected to start next fall. 
Correspondence and inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Forbes at the 
Department of History, University of California, Los Angeles 24. 


Visitors 


M. Jean Jacquot, editor of the Collection “Le Choeur des Muses’ for the 
CNRS, will be at the Folger Library on a fellowship from September 
15 to November 30. He would be most pleased to meet members of the 
Society and others interested in Renaissance music and related fields. 
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Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from various 
national bibliographies as follows: France, March 1961-June 1961; 
United States, March 1961-May 1961. Books received are starred. 
Prices and abbreviations are explained in RN x1, 50-51. [Please mention 
Renaissance News when ordering books. Such a mention encourages 


advertisers. | 


FINE ARTS 


*Ackerman, James S. The architecture of 
Michelangelo. (A Studio Book.) New 
York: Viking Press, 1961. xxxvi, 156 p. 
83 pl. 14 ill. index. bibliog. $12.50. 

Baldass, Ludwig. Hieronymus Bosch. Tr. 
from Ger. New York: Abrams, ($18.50); 
London: Thames (6/6/-); Toronto: 
Longmans ($25), 1960. 242 p. 118 ill. 
42 col. pl. 

Giovanni Bellini. Text by Elizabeth An- 
drews pub. in assoc. with Silvana edi- 
toriale d’arte. (Oldbourne press bk.) 
London: Daily Express Book Dept., 
1960. 32 p. 45 ill. 47 col. pl. 6/6 /-. 

Brion-Guerry, Liliane. Philibert de ? Orme, 
1510-1570. Tr. by Peter Simmons. (Uni- 
verse architecture ser.) New York: Uni- 
verse books; Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern, 1960. ill. 64 pl. pap. $1.50. 

Castelfranco, Giorgio. Léonard de Vinci. 
(Coll. Le grand art en livres de poche.) 
Paris: Flammarion, 1961. 2,95 NF. 

Chierici, Gino. Donato Bramante, 1444- 
1514. Tr. by Peter Simmons. (Universe 
architecture ser.) New York: Universe 
books; Toronto: Burns & MacEachern, 
1960. ill. 64 pl. pap. $1.50. 

Detroit Institute of Arts. Flanders in the 
15th century; art & civilization. Catalogue 
of the exhibition ‘Masterpieces of Flem- 
ish art; Van Eyck to Bosch’, organized 


by the Institute & the city of Bruges. 
Detroit: The Institute, 1960. 467 p. ill. 
col. ill. pap. $4.50. 

Ellert, Gerhart. Michel-Ange. (Coll. Les 
vies passionnées.) Paris: Seghers, 1961. 
372 p. 13,50 NF. 

Frith, J. & R. Andrews. Antique pistol col- 
lecting (1400-1860). New York: Arco 
($7.50), 1961; London: Holland Press 
(45 /-); Toronto: Burns & MacEachern 
($9.95), 1960. 

Giotto. Text by Cesare Gnudi. Tr. by R. 
H. Boothroyd. (Great masters of Italian 
art ser.) Milan: A. Martello (L. 18,000), 
1959; London: Heinemann (10/10 /-); 
Toronto: British Book Service ($42), 
1960. 279 p. 180 pl. 70 col. pl. 

Greindl, Edith. La peinture flamande au 
XVII? siécle. Paris: Elsevier, 1961. 108 p. 
29,50 NF. 

Harris, H. S., tr. The social philosophy of 
Giovanni Gentile. Urbana: U of Illinois 
press, 1960. 387 p. $5.60. 

*The Horizon book of the Renaissance. By 
the eds. of Horizon, Richard M. Ketchum 
in charge. J. H. Plumb author of narra- 
tive. New York: American Heritage 
Pub. Co. (distrib. by Doubleday), 1961. 
431 p. pls. index. $17.50. [Biog. essays 
by Morris Bishop, Garrett Mattingly, 
Kenneth Clark, Ralph Roeder, J. Bro- 
nowski, Iris Origo, H.R. Trevor-Roper, 
Denis Mack Smith, Maria Bellonci.] 
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Huard, Pierre. Léonard de Vinci. Dessins 
anatomiques. Paris: Dacosta, 1961. 208 p. 
58 NF. 

Huillet d’Istria, Madeleine. La peinture fran- 
gaise de la fin du moyen dge (1480-1530). 
De l’art gothique 4 la premiére Renais- 
sance. Paris: Presses univ. de France, 
1961. 116 p. 49,50 NF. 

Male, Emile. L’art religieux du XII* au 
XVIII siecle. Paris: Colin, 1961. 216 
p. 14,50 NF. 

*Meiss, Millard. De artibus opuscula: XL 
essays in honor of Erwin Panofsky. New 
York: New York U press, 1961. 2 v. 
XXIV, $39; 177 p. (Vol. 1: articles; m: ill.) 
$30 the set, boxed. 

O’Neil, Bryan Hugh St. John. Castles & 
cannon; a study of early artillery fortifica- 
tions in England. New York ($4.80)— 
London (30 /-): Oxford, [?]. 122 p. pl. 

Ottino della Chiesa. Botticelli & his contem- 
poraries. New York: Crown ($7.95); 
London: Batsford (63 /-), 1960. 

Rembrandt van Rijn. Paintings, drawings & 
etchings. Introd. by Henri Focillon. The 
3 early biographies. Catalogue & notes 
by Ludwig Goldscheider. London: Phai- 
don, 1960. 207 p. 144 pl. col. pl. 47 /6. 

Roques, Marguerite. Les peintures murales 
du Sud-Est de la France. Préf. de Paul 
Deschamps. Paris: Picard, 1961. 444 p. 
50 NF. 

Roussel, Gaston. Classicisme musical frangais 
et piété chrétienne. Paris: Lethielleux, 
1961. 104 p. 7,80 NF. 

Stevens, John Edgar. Music & poetry in the 
early Tudor court. London: Methuen, 
(63 rs Toronto: Ryerson ($12.50), 
1961. 483 p. 

Tapié, Victor-Lucien. Le baroque. (Coll. 
Que sais-je?) Paris: Presses univ. de 
France, 1961. 128 p. 2,50 NF. 

Trapier, Elizabeth du Gué. Valdés Leal; 
Spanish baroque painter. (Hispan. notes & 
monographs, peninsular ser.) New York: 
Hispanic Society of America, 1960. 86 p. 
1§7 ill. 4 col. pl. $10. 

Valsecchi, Marco. Raphaél. (Coll. Le grand 
art en livres de poche.) Paris: Flam- 


marion, 1961. 2,95 NF. 

Wittkower, Rudolf. Art & architecture in It- 
aly, 1600-1750. (Pelican hist of art, z16.) 
London (70/-)-New York ($12.50): 
Penguin; Toronto: Longmans ($12.50), 
1958. xxii, 428 p. 192 pl. 


HISTORY 


Acton, John E. Renaissance to revolution; 
the rise of the free state. Lectures on mod- 
ern history. Introd. by Hans Kohn. New 
York: Schocken, 1961. 362 p. pap. $1.85. 

*Anonymous. A practical guide for ambitious 
politicians, or, Walsingham’s manual. Ed. 
by Gordon Tullock. Columbia, S.C.: 
U of South Carolina press, 1961. xx, 
£30) p. Vlle$3.753 

*Barley, M. W. The English farmhouse & 
cottage. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1961. xxi, 297 p. 24 pl. 38 fig. 
tables. appendices. index. 55 /-. 

Buchanan, George. The tyrannous reign of 
Mary Stewart. Tr. & ed. by W. A. Gath- 
erer. (Edinburgh U pubns. in hist., 
philos., econ., 10.) Edinburgh U press, 
1958. 228 p. pl. 25 /. 

*New Cambridge modern history. V: The 
ascendancy of France, 1648-88. New 
York-London: Cambridge U press, 
1961. Ed. by F. L. Carsten. xxvi, 631 p. 
index. $8.50. [Introd. by F. L. Carsten; 
D. C. Coleman, ‘Economic problems & 
policies’; A. R. Hall, “Thescientific move- 
ment’; W. von Leyden, ‘Philosophy’; 
Stephan Skalweit, ‘Political thought’; 
Anne Whiteman, “Church & state’; R. 
Wittkower, “Art & architecture’; George 
Clark, ‘Social foundations of states’; G. 
Zeller, ‘French diplomacy & foreign 
policy in their European setting’; J. 
Lough, ‘France under Louis xtv’; David 
Ogg, “The achievements of France in 
art, thought, & literature’; E. H. Koss- 
mann, “The Dutchrepublic’; David Ogg, 
‘Britain after the restoration’; E. E. 
Rich, “Europe & North America’; Juan 
Regla, ‘Spain & her empire’; V. M. 
Godinho, ‘Portugal & her empire’; J. B. 
Harrison, ‘The European connection 
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with Asia’; C. D. Cowan, ‘The English 
& Dutch East India companies’; F. L. 
Carsten, “The empire after the Thirty 
Years’ War’; Giorgio Spini, ‘Italy after 
the Thirty Years’ War’; R. R. Betts, 
“The Habsburg lands’; A. N. Kurat, 
‘The Ottoman Empire under Mehmed 
Iv’; Jerker Rosén, ‘Scandinavia & the 
Baltic’; F. L. Carsten, ‘The rise of Bran- 
denburg’; Horst Jablonowski, ‘Poland 
to the death of John Sobieski’; Werner 
Philipp, “Russia: The beginning of 
Westernisation’. ] 

Coornaert, Emile. Les Frangais et le com- 
merce international a Anvers. Fin du xv°- 
Xvi° siécle. 2 v. Paris: Riviére, 1961. 
448, 360 p. 35 NF. 

Delafosse, Marcel, & Claude Laveau. Le 
commerce du sel de Brouage aux XVII* et 
XVIII siécles, Paris: Colin, 1961. 140 p. 
9 NF. 

de Nolhac, Pierre. Les correspondants d’ Alde 
Manuce. Turin: Bottega d’Erasmo, 1961. 
[Repr. of the important study from 
Studi e Documenti di Storia e Diritto vm 
(1887), 247-99; Ix (1888), 203-48. ] 

*De Seyssel, Claude. La monarchie de France, 
et deux autres fragments politiques. 
Textes étab. et prés. par Jacques Poujol. 
(Bibl. Elzévirienne, nouv. sér., Etudes 
& documents.) Paris: Librairie d’Ar- 
gences, 1961. 253 p. 

Durant, Horatia (Somerset). Sorrowful cap- 
tives: the Tudor earls of Devon. Hughes & 
Son Itd., Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 
England, 1960. 133 p. pl. 12/6. 

*Emmison, F. G. Tudor secretary; Sir Wil- 
liam Petre at court & home. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U press, 1961. xx, 364 p. 
Io appendices, references to sources, in- 
dex. 18 pl. 8 ill. $8.50. 

*Essays in the economic & social history of 
Tudor & Stuart England. Ed. by F. J. 
Fisher, in honor of R. H. Tawney. New 
York-London: Cambridge U press, 
1961. 235 p. index. $5.50. [F. J. Fisher, 
‘Tawney’s century’; Christopher Hill, 
‘Protestantism & the rise of capitalism’; 
Maurice Beresford, ‘Habitation vs. im- 


provement: the debate on enclosure by 
agreement’; Joan Thirsk, ‘Industries in 
the countryside’; Lawrence Stone, ‘The 
fruits of office: the case of Robert Cecil, 
1st earl of Salisbury, 1596-1612’; Ralph 
Davis, ‘England & the Mediterranean, 
1570-1670’; Robert Ashton, ‘Charles 1 
& the City’; G. E. Aylmer, ‘The officers 
of the exchequer, 1625-42’; D. H. Pen- 
nington, “The accounts of the kingdom, 
1642-49’; D. C. Coleman, ‘Sir John 
Banks, financier: an essay on govern- 
ment borrowing under the later Stuarts’. ] 

Estivals, Robert. Le dépét légal sous ? Ancien 
régime de 1537 a 1791. Paris: Riviére, 
1961. x, 142 p. 8 NF. 

*[Folger Library]. Society & history in the 
Renaissance. A report of a conference 
held at the Folger Library Apr. 23, 24, 
1960. Washington: Folger Library, 1960. 
65 p. [Papers by Louis B. Wright, Sir 
Ronald Syme, Garrett Mattingly, Craig 
R. Thompson, Myron P. Gilmore, 
Wallace T. MacCaffrey, George B. 
Parks, John L. Lievsay.] 

Guilhiermoz, Paul. Essai sur Vorigine de la 
noblesse en France au moyen age. (Repr.) 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1960. 520 p. 
$25. 

*Hale, John R. The art of war & Renaissance 
England. (Folger booklets on Tudor & 
Stuart civilization.) Washington: Folger 
Library, 1961. 59 p. ill. [Descrip. of 16th- 
century books with ill. from each on 
facing page. ] 

*Helton, Tinsley, ed. The Renaissance. A 
reconsideration of the theories & inter- 
pretations of the age. Papers presented 
at a symposium on the Renaissance, held 
at the U of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Nov. 
13, 14, 1959. Madison: U of Wisconsin 
press, 1961. xiv, 160 p. $4. [Garrett Mat- 
tingly, ‘Some revisions of the political 
history of the Renaissance’; P. O. Kris- 
teller, ‘Changing views of the intellectual 
history of the Renaissance since Jacob 
Burckhardt’; Earl Rosenthal, ‘Changing 
interpretations of the Renaissance in the 
history of art’; Edward Rosen, ‘Renais- 
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sance science as seen by Burckhardt & 
his successors’; Bernard Weinberg, 
‘Changing conceptions of the Renais- 
sance: continental literature’; Harry 
Levin, ‘English literature of the Ren- 
aissance’. | 

Hobman, Daisy Lucie (Adler). Cromwell’s 
master spy; a study of John Thurloe. Lon- 
don: Chapman (21 /-); Toronto: Ryer- 
son ($4.50), 1961. 186 p. pl. 

Hopf, Karl. Geschichte Griechenlands vom 
Beginne des Mittelalters bis auf die Neure 
Zeit (395-1821). (Repr.) New York: 
Burt Franklin, 1960. 2 v. $35. 

*Hurstfield, Joel. Elizabeth I & the unity of 
England. (Teach yourself hist., gen. ed., 
A. L. Rowse.) New York: Macmillan, 
1961. xiv, 226 p. index. $2.50. 

Jensen, Demar, ed. Machiavelli—cynic, pa- 
triot or political scientist? Boston: Heath 
($1.50); London: Harrap (11/6), 1960. 
pap. 

Lagarde, George de. La naissance de l esprit 
laique au déclin du moyen dge. 1: Secteur 
social de la scolastique. 2° éd. Louvain. 
Paris: Nauwelaerts, 1961. viii, 344 p. 
35 NF. 

Lemoine, Pierre. Histoire du chateau de Fon- 
tainebleau. 1: Des origine 4 Henri tv. m: 
De Louis xm 4 Louis xv. Paris: Publ. 
filmées d’art & d’histoire, 1961. Ens. 70 
NF. 

MacNalty, Sir Arthur Salusbury. Mary, 
queen of Scots; the daughter of debate. Lon- 
don: C. Johnson (21 /-); Toronto: Ry- 
erson press ($4.50), 1960. 247 p. 

Mariéjol, Jean Hippolyte. The Spain of 
Ferdinand & Isabella. Tr. & ed. by Ben- 
jamin Keen. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers U press, ($7.50); Toronto: Ry- 
erson, 1961. xxiv, 429 p. ill. 

Mongrédien, Georges. La journée des dupes, 
10 novembre 1630. Paris: Gallimard, 
1961. 304 p. 50 NF. 

Monnet, Camille. La derniére campagne de 
Bayard. Piémont-Lombardie, 1523-1524. 
Grenoble: Ed. Didier & Richard, 1961. 
XXXVill, 364 p. 38 NF. 


Namer, Emile. Machiavel. (Coll. Les 


grands penseurs.) Paris: Presses univ. de 
France, 1961. 256 p. 15 NF. 

[Orr, H. Winnett.] A catalogue of the H. 
Winnett Orr historical collection [French 
Renaissance, Anne of Brittany especi- 
ally] & other rare books in the library of the 
American C of Surgeons. American C of 
Surgeons, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago I1, 
Ill., 1960. xxi, 198 p. $7.50. 

Pages, Georges. Les institutions monarchiques 
sous Louis XIII & Louis XIV. Paris: C.D. 
U. & S.E.D.E.S. réunis, 1961. 146 p. 
10 NF. 

* The Prester John of the Indies. Ed. C. F. 
Beckingham & G. W. B. Huntingford. 
(Hakluyt Soc. pubns. 2nd ser., 114, 115.) 
New York: Cambridge U press, 1961. 
2 v. 617 p. 16 pl. 34 text-figs. 7 maps + 
fold-in. appendices. bibliog. index. $6.50 
each. 

Rockinger, L. Briefsteller und Formelbiicher 
des XI bis XIV Jahrhunderts. (Repr.) 2 v. 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1960. $45. 

*Rogers, Francis M. The travels of the in- 
fante Dom Pedro of Portugal. Full trans. of 
Libro del infante don Pedro included. 
(Harvard stud. in Rom. langs. 26.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U press, 
1961 [London: Oxford]. xvi, 424 p. 
notes. bibliog. index. 1 ill. 2 maps. 6 
genealogical tables. $7.50. 

Réhricht, Reinhold. Regesta regni Hiero- 
solymitani 1098-1291. (Repr.) New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1960. 2 v. $28.50. 

Rowse, A. L. The England of Elizabeth; the 
structure of society. (The Elizabethan 
age.) New York: Macmillan, 1961. 546 
p. pap. $2.25. 

Séguin, J.-P. L’information en France, de 
Louis XII 4 Henri II. (Coll. Travaux 
dhumanisme & Renaissance.) Genéve: 
Droz; Paris: Minard (48 NF), 1961.138p. 

Simone, Franco. II rinascimento francese. 
Studi e Ricerche. ‘Biblioteca di studi 
francesi’, 1. Turin: Societa ed. internaz., 
1961. [Aldo Scaglione.] 

Simpson, Lesley Byrd, ed. The laws of 
Burgos, 1512-13; royal ordinances for 
the good government & treatment of 
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the Indians. San Francisco, Calif.: J. 
Howell, 1960. $7 p. $8.50. 
Syme, Ronald. Francis Drake; sailor of the 
unknown seas. Ill. by William Stobbs. 
New York: Morrow, 1961. 96 p. $2.75. 

Tawney, R. H. The agrarian problem in the 
16th century. (Repr.) New York: Burt 
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from the origins to Rousseau. (Univ. paper- 
backs, 32.) New York: Barnes & Noble 
($1.95); London: Methuen, 1961. xii, 
482 p. [1st pub. by Jonathan Cape, 1947.] 

Chauchard, Paul. L’humanisme et la science. 
Paris: Spes, 1961. 208 p. 6,30 NF. 

Coutinho, Fortunato. Le régime paroissial 
des diocéses de rite latin de l Inde des origines 
(XVI? siecle) a nos jours. (Coll. Univer- 
sitas Catholica Lovaniensis.) Louvain- 
Paris: Nauwelaerts, 1961. xxxvi, 305 p. 
50,50 NF. 

Cox, Richard Howard. Locke on war& peace. 
New York ($5.60)-London (35 /-): Ox- 
ford, 1960. xx, 220 p. 

Cristiani, Me. Saint Vincent de Paul. Paris: 
Apostolat de la presse, 1961. 210 p. 5 NF. 

Culpeper, Nicholas. The Simmonite-Cul- 
peper herbal remedies: the medicinal prop- 
erties of herbs & directions for com- 
pounding the prescriptions of the cura- 
tive medicines [by] William Joseph 
Simmonite & [the author]. New York: 
Sterling ($2.95), 1961; London: Foul- 
sham (12/6), 1957. 123 p. 

Nicolai de Cusa. De principio. Ed. M. Feig], 
H. Vaupel, P. Wilpert. Padua: Antenore, 
1960. 29 p. 

*De Jordy, Alma & Harris Francis Fletch- 


er, eds. A library for younger schollers. 
Compiled by an English scholar-priest 
about 1655. (Illinois stud. in lang. & lit., 
48.) Urbana: U of Illinois press, 1961. 
xiv, 149 p. bibliog. index. $4.50. pap., 
$3.50. 

*de la Costa, H., s.J. The Jesuits in the Phil- 
ippines, 1581-1768. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard U press, 1961. xiv, 702 p. 16 pl. 
7 maps. 10 tables. appendices. sources & 
references. notes. index. $12.50. 

Descartes, René. Discours de la méthode. In- 
trod. & notes par Etienne Gilson. Paris: 
Vrin, 1961. 140 p. 2,70 NF. 

*Doernberg, Erwin. Henry VIII & Luther. 
An account of their personal relations. 
Foreword by Rev. E. G. Rupp. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford U press, 1961. 
bibliog. index. 4 pl. $3.50. 

Dupriez, Bernard. Fénelon et la Bible. (Coll. 
Travaux del’Institut catholique de Paris.) 
Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1961. 232 p. 12 NF. 

*Fraenkel, Peter. Testimonia Patrum. The 

function of the patristic argument in the the- 
ology of Philip Melanchthon. (Travaux 
@humanisme et Renaissance, 46.) Ge- 
neva: Droz, 1961. 382 p. 50 Sw. fr. 

Garin, Eugenio. La cultura filosofica del 
Rinascimento Italiano. Florence: Sansoni, 
1961. Xil, 505 p. 

*George, Charles H. & Katherine. The 
protestant mind of the English reformation, 
1570-1640. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
U press, 1961. x, 452 p. 1 ill. bibliog. 
notes. index. $8.50. 

Herambourg, Peter. St. John Eudes: a spir- 
itual portrait. Tr. by Ruth Hauser. Ed. & 
annot. by Wilfred E. Myatt. Introd. by 
Edward A. Ryan. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press ($4); Dublin: M. H. Gill 
(27 /6), 1960. 318 p. 

Heseler, Baldasar. Andreas Vesalius’ 15st 
published anatomy at Bologna, 1540; an 
eyewitness report together with his notes 
on Matthaeus Curtius’ Lectures on ana- 
tomia mundini; ed. with introd., tr. & 
notes by Ruben Eriksson. (Swed. hist. 
of sci. soc. Lychinos-bibliotek, 18.) 
Stockholm: Almgqvist, 1959. 343 p. pl. 
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The Travels of the Infante 
Dom Pedro of Portugal 


By Francis M. Rogers. The Infante Dom Pedro (1392-1449), prince of Portugal, - 
warrior, traveler, regent, was both the hero and the victim of a legend. This study 
shows how a clever popular writer, Gomez de Santisteban, combined Pedro’s real 
travels with a quest for Prester John’s court and the Apostle Thomas’s shrine in the 
Indies in such a way as to expose the shortcomings of the Christian West. Includes a 
full translation of the legend. Maps and Charts. $7.50 


Somerset 1625-1640 
A COUNTY’S GOVERNMENT DURING THE PERSONAL RULE 


By Thomas G. Barnes. Somerset, rich, populous, important, and largely untouched 
by religious extremes, is an ideal place to study a county government during the years 
Charles 1, without a parliament, ruled England largely by local implementation of 
his policies. The author makes unprecedented and intensive use of public and county 
records, utilizing every relevant source known. $7.50 


Ben Jonson 
and the Language 
of Prose Comedy 


By Jonas A. Barish. “No glasse renders a mans forme, or likenesse, so true as his 
speech’, Jonson wrote in his Discoveries. Seeking for Jonson’s ‘likeness’ in his language, 
Mr. Barish analyzes his prose for significant patterns. As individual characters’ speech 
patterns are examined in relation to the plays’ dramatic totalities, scrutiny of style 
expands into interpretation of the whole art of Jonsonian comedy. $6.50 


|_|@[ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


57 kr. pap., 45 kr. 

John of the Cross, St. Spiritual canticle. Tr., 
ed. with introd. by E. Allison Peers 
from the crit. ed. of P. Silverio De Santa 
Teresa. (Image book.) 3rd rev. ed. New 
York: Doubleday, 1961. 520 p. pap. 
$1.45. 

Labrousse, Elisabeth. Inventaire critique de 
la correspondance de Pierre Bayle. Paris: 
Vrin, 1961. 416 p. 42 NF. 

Le Clerc, Lucien. Histoire de la médecine 
arabe, exposé complet des traductions du 
Grec: Les sciences en orient, leur transmis- 
sion a L’Occident, par les trad. Latines. 
(Repr.) New York: Burt Franklin, 
1960. 2 v. $38.50. 

Leibniz. Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement 
humaine. Textes choisis par L. Guiller- 
met. Paris: Presses univ. de France, 1961. 
280 p. 6 NF. 

Léonard, Emile G. Histoire générale du pro- 
testantisme. 1: La réformation. Paris: 
Presses univ. de France, 1961. iv, 400 p. 
40 NF. 

Loane, Marcus L. Makers of religious free- 
dom in the 17th century: Henderson, Ruth- 
erford, Bunyan, Baxter. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 1961. 240 p. ill. $4. 

Lydgate, John. Life of Our Lady. A crit. ed. 
by Joseph A. Lauritis; gen. eds. Ralph 
A. Klinefelter [and] Vernon F. Galla- 
gher. front.: facsim. of Durham U ms. 
Cosin V ii 16, folio 75 b. (Duquesne 
stud., philol. ser., 2.) Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Duquesne U press, 1961. 742 p. $12.50. 

Makower, Felix. Constitutional history & 
constitution of the church of England. (Repr.) 
New York: Burt Franklin, 1960. xx, 
545 p. $18.50. 

Malebranche. Entretiens sur la métaphysique 
et sur la religion, suivi des Entretiens sur la 
mort. 1. Prés. avec introd. & notes par A. 
Cuvillier. Paris: Vrin, 1961. 268 p. 6,70 
NF. 

—. CEuvres completes. xvii: Correspon- 
dance, actes & documents (1638-89). 
Prés. par A. Robinet. Paris: Vrin, 1961. 
552 p. 51,90 NF. 

*Martin, F. X., 0.8.4. The problem of Giles 


of Viterbo. A historiog. survey. (Repr. 
from Augustiniana, 1x (1959), 357-793 
X (1960), 43-60.) Héverlé-Louvain: 
Augustinian Hist. Inst., 109 rue Paken, 
1960. 43 p. 

Martin, Marie-Madeleine. Saint Vincent de 
Paul et les grands. Paris: Ed. du Con- 
quistador, 1961. 152 p. 9,60 NF. 

*Meyer, Carl S. Cranmer’s selected writings. 
London: SPCK, 1961. 109 p. bibliog. 
pap. 

*Miles, Leland. John Colet & the platonic 
tradition. (Fishers with platonic nets, 1.) 
(Open Court classics, P 86) LaSalle, IIL: 
Open Court pub. co., 1961. xxiv, 239 p. 
$4.50. pap., $1.75. [1st vol. in ser. deal- 
ing with Colet, More, Erasmus. | 

Murray, Robert Henry. The political conse- 
quences of the reformation; studies in 16th 
century political thought. New York: 
Russell & Russell, 1961. xxiii, 301 p. 
$7.50. 

*Oelrich, Karl Heinz. Der spate Erasmus 
und die Reformation. (Reformationsges- 
chichtliche Studien & texte, 86.) Miin- 
ster: Aschendorffsche Verlags., 1961. xii, 
167 p. bibliog. index of names. kart., 
14.60 DM. 

Orcibal, Jean. Saint-Cyran et le jansénisme. 
(Coll. Maitres spirituels.) Paris: Ed. du 
Seuil, 1961. 192 p. 4,50 NF. 

*Pauck, Wilhelm. The heritage of the refor- 
mation. Rev. & enl. ed. Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1961. xii, 399 p. index. $6. 

Renouard, A. A. Annales de Vimprimerie 
des Estienne; ou histoire de la famille des 
Estienne et de ses éditions. (Repr.) New 
York: Burt Franklin, 1960. 2 v. $28.80. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, duc de. Mémoires. 
Préf. du Duc de la Force. 4 v. Paris: 
Henri Javal, 1961. Les 4 v., 800 NF. 

Schmidt, Albert Marie. John Calvin & the 
Calvinistic tradition. New York: Harper 
($1.50), 1961. See RN xiv, 142. 

The Scots confession, 1560. Ed. with introd. 
by G. D. Henderson. Tog. with render- 
ing into mod. Eng. by James Bulloch. 
Edinburgh: St. Andrew press, 1960. 80 


p. 10 /6. 
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Stephan, Raoul. Histoire du protestantisme 
francais. Paris: A. Fayard, 1961. 15 NF. 

Talbot, F. X. Saint among savages [St. 
Isaac Jogues]. New York: Doubleday, 
IQ61. 522 p. pap. $1.45. 

Thornton, Martin. Margery Kempe: an ex- 
ample of the English pastoral tradition. 
Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury press, 1961 
($3.75); London: SPCK, 1960 (15 /-). 
120 p. 

Vermeylen, Alphonse. Sainte Thérése en 
France au XVII° siecle. Louvain-Paris: 
Nauwelaerts, 1961. 

[Viterbo]. Biblioteca degli Ardenti deila Citta 


degli Ardenti di Viterbo’; D. E. Rhodes, 
‘Libri viterbesi scomparsi dei sec. XVI € 
xvu’; N. Kamp, ‘Konsuln und Podesta, 
Balivus Comunis und Volkskapitan in 
Viterbo im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert’; V. 
M. Egidi, ‘Lo Statuto dell’Arte o Com- 
pagnia dei Maestri di Pietra e di Archi- 
tettura della Citta di Viterbo’; L. Den- 


tini, ‘La Biblioteca comunale degli Ar- ~ 


denti’.—P.O.K.] 

Watkins, Oscar D. History of penance; be- 
ing a study of the authorities: (A) for the 
whole church to A.D. 45, (B) for the 
western church from A.D. 450 to A.D. 


di Viterbo: Studi e Ricerche nel 150° della 
Fondazione. Ed. A. Pepponi. Viterbo: 
Agnesotti, 1960. 187 p. [F. Pacconi, pre- 
fazione; P. O. Kristeller, “‘Lodovico Laz- 
zarelli e Giovanni da Correggio, due 
ermetici del quattrocento, e il mano- 
scritto 1.D.1.4 della Biblioteca Comunale 


1215. (Repr.) New York: Burt Frank- 
lin, 1960. 2 v. $25. 

Wood, Thomas. Letters of Thomas Wood, 
puritan, 1566-77. Ed. by Patrick Collin- 
son. (London U inst. of hist. research 
bulletins, special suppl. 5.) London: 
Athlone press, 1960. xl, 31 p. pap. 21 /-. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Robert E. Taylor 
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IOHANNIS EVANGELIUM APOCRYPHUM ARABICE 


IN LUCEM EDIDIT LATINE 
CONVERTIT PRAEFATIONE ET COMMENTARIO INSTRUXIT 


IOHANNES GALBIATI 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Praefectus h.c. 


gA new contribution of unusual importance to evangelical and ancient 
Christian literature—essential material for all students and scholars of 
theology, history, philology, and Oriental studies. An impressive boxed 
volume, bound in buckram and leather, with gilt head and gold stamp- 
ing on the spine. $50.00, including postage, from 
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The Petrarchs, the Boceaccios, the da Vincis did not spring, latently yet full blown, from 
Zeus’s head. The stream of history prepared for them, and the Italy of their time gave nurture. 
>>>> Denys Hay, Professor of Medieval History, University of Edinburgh, shows the 
Renaissance, not in static isolation, but as a growing and changing series of attitudes and 
ideas, grounded firmly in the general history of the period. The backdrop is fourteenth and 
fifteenth century Italy; its economics and politics, its schools, church, society. Giotto and 
Martini, Raphael and Michelangelo, emerge in three dimensions from the lights and shadows 
of their age. >>>>Hay manages to integrate, without oversimplification, the many diverse 
and complex features of Renaissance Italy. He clarifies the tangled political situation in the 
city-states, examines the values without resorting to the label of Humanism, surveys the 
culture in its historical context, and points to the problems which still exist in Renaissance 
scholarship. Not only does he take note of all that has been written since Burckhardt, but he 
goes back to the literature and art, the records and achievements of the age itself. In short, he 
offers a fresh, clear picture of the Renaissance — what it was and how it spread. $5.50 
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JOHN MARSTON, 


SATIRIST 
By ANTHONY CAPUTI, Cornell University 


The Renaissance poet and playwright, a significant figure in any discussion 
of Renaissance satire or the ‘satiric attitude’ of the period, is here given his 
first comprehensive study in depth. Professor Caputi makes a detailed criti- 
cal analysis of each of Marston’s works and examines the major influences 
on Marston and his era—particularly that of Neo-Stoicism. A fascinating 
discussion of the child actors of the day—their theatres, their acting styles, 
and their influence on the plays written for them—will be of interest to all 
students of Renaissance drama and of Shakespeare. 304 pages, $5.00 


MEDIEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


STUDIES 


By THEODOR E. MOMMSEN 
Edited by EUGENE F. RICE, JR., Cornell University 


‘If Professor Theodor E. Mommsen did not possess the exuberantly fertile 
genius of his grandfather, he did have an exceptionally penetrating and 
clear mind, utter sincerity and a deep earnestness of purpose—by no means 
incompatible with an alert pleasantly astringent sense of humor. It might 
have been expected that these qualities, combined as they were in him with 
excellent training and great erudition, would have enriched us with a major 
work from his hand. If the circumstances of his life have disappointed us of 
this, we must be the more grateful to Professor Rice for having gathered 
together fourteen of Mommsen’s major studies, and offered them to us in 
this beautifully printed and illustrated volume. Professor Rice truly re- 
marks that these papers, viewed as a whole, strikingly bring out “both the 
coherence and variety of his scholarship.” ’— Speculum 


366 pages, illus., $5.75 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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First announcement. A new publication. 
Adventures In The Middle Ages 


Selected Essays and Studies 
BY 
LAURA HIBBARD LOOMIS 


This final work consists of seventeen essays and studies collected by 
Roger Sherman Loomis. About 320 pages. Reserve your copy now— 
ready shortly. $9.50 


Your bookseller or 
BUR ISERAN KEIN, PUBLISHER 


§14 WEST I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 


Complete catalogue of publications on request 
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PARTIAL LIST OF INDISPENSABLE REPRINTS 1961 


be 
xe 


GILLOW, JOSEPH. Literary and bio- HAZLITT, W. CAREW, ed. Hand- 
graphical history: or bibliographical book to the popular, poetical and 
dictionary of English Catholics from dramatic literature from the invention 
the breach with Rome in 1534 to the of printing to the Restoration. To- 
present. 5 vols., 3082 pp. (1885- GETHER wiTH Bibliographical col- 
92). $125. lections and notes on early English 
§The most valuable and sought-for work literature: First, second, third, and 
of its kind, listing 15,000 personages, with fj urth series (in 4 vols.) plus Gen- 


reliable bio- and bibliographical data on ban peat 
each. ‘Especially useful for the bibliograph- eral Index to the whole. TOGETHER 


ies which are very full.’ Winchell S126. WITH 2 supplementary volumes to 
GILDERSLEEVE, VIRGINIA C., Gov- third series. Complete in 8 volumes 
ernment regulation of the Elizabethan exceeding 5,000 pp. Prepub. price 
drama. 266 pp. $9.50 $200 (or) main volumes at $35 
§Essential not only for Elizabethan schol- each and supps. at SE7. 50 each. 


ars but also for political scientists, histori- ae 
; . — s ‘ ts. 
ans of the Puritan revolution, and students (1 867 1903) Ed. limited to 100 se 


of censorship and freedom of speech. 
Complete list available on request. Order through your bookseller, or 


BUR ERAN EIN PUBLISHER 


$14 WEST I1I13 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 
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PARTIAL LIST OF INDISPENSABLE REPRINTS 196% 
Monographs, Bibliographies, Reference, Research & Source Works 
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‘ANDLER, FRANK w. The Romances of 
iguery. The picaresque novel in Spain. (1899) 
$12.50 


he only work on the subject. Companion volume to 
Literature of Roguery reprinted by us in 1958. 


RAWEFORD, JAMES LINDSAY, 26TH EARL OF| 
bliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue of a collec- 
a of English Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
turies, printed for the most part in black 
ter. 2 vols., 4to. $45. 


ie fullest bibliography of English ballads, with col- 
ons, notes, & complete bibliographical data. Origi- 
ly published in an edition of 100 copies. 


BERMANN, FELIX. The National Assembly 
the Anglo-Norman Period. $4.50. 


ALER, JOHANN. Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
's. Systematische Uebersicht d. Erscheinungen 
Sprachen auf dem Gebiete d. Geschichte d. 
lege und Kriegswissenschaft seit Erfindung d. 
chdruckerkunst b. z. Schluss des Jahres 1880. 
, 4 vols. Pre-pub. price, $140. 

mammoth bibliography of military history and 
nce—ancient, Byzantine, mediaeval, Renaissance, 
ormation, and modern. Covers all forms of litera- 
: and includes history, science, battles, strategy, 
ics, Wars, weapons, economics, politics, biography, 
50,000 titles, carefully classified. 


REUSS, JEREMIAS DAVID. Repertorium comm 
tationum a societatibus litterariis editarum. 
volumes. 1. Historia naturalis et zoolog 
2. Botanica et mineralogia. 3. Chemia et 
metallica. 4. Physica. 5. Astronomia. 6. Oe 
nomia. 7. Mathesis, mechanica, hydrostet 
hydraulica, areostatic . . . 8. Historia. 9. Pi 
logia . . . poesis, ars antiqua, musica. 10~ 
Scientia et ars medica et chirurgica. (Origina 
published 1801-21.) Pre-pub. price per v: 
$30. Set, $400. 


§This massive sixteen-volume work which analy 
and indexed in detail publications of learned soci 
in many countries for the period prior to and up to 1 
is indispensable. The Royal Society’s Catalogue of 
entific Papers was begun in 1800 and is therefore a ¢ 
tinuation of this work—a long needed reprint: { 
Winchell N3 (and passim) for a good statement o 
importance and scope. See Walford, Guide to Refer 
Works; see Malcles. 


VAGANAY, HUGUES. Le sonnet en Italie et 
France au XVI° siécle. Essai de bibliograg 
comparée. 2 vols. (1902-03). $28.50. 


§The only definitive bibliography on the French 
Italian sonnet for the period through the 16th cent 
‘Superb work.’ 


WOLFF, SAMUELLEE. Greek romances in E 
abethan fiction. 10-529 pp., 12mo. $15. 


§Pioneer work on the subject. Standard. 


WNEY, R. H. The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. Illus. 452 pp. $16.50 


e standard work. 


the above titles are published exclusively by Burt Franklin. Allare available through y 
ular resource or the publisher. Send for catalogue of 130 volumes recently published by 


YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


BURT FRANKLIN: PUBLISHER 


514 West 113 Street, New York 25, New York 


